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FAMOUS SINCE 1894 


86.8 Proof . 65% grain neutral spirits 


TO TRACE THE ORIGIN OF AMERICAN HOSPITALITY 
ONE NATURALLY TURNS TO THE EARLY DAYS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. FOR ITS FAME HAS REMAINED SECUR! 
FROM COLONIAL DAYS AS THE CAPITAL OF GOCD 
LIVING, WHERE FINE FOOD AND FINE DRINK ARE 
AN ESTABLISHED TRADITION. THIS MAGNIFICENT 
WHISKY CARRIES ON THE HERITAGE OF HO¢?I- 
TALITY HANDED DOWN BY THE CITY FOR WHICH 
IT IS NAMED. BASED ON OUR CHOICEST RESERVE 
STOCKS, PHILADELPHIA IS A SPECIAL OCCASION 
WHISKY YOU WILL BE PROUD TO SERVE, YET YOU 


CAN AFFORD TO ENJOY IT REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 





CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Photo courtesy Huckins Yacht Corp. 


From roar to rumble with rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


f Space boats need speed and 
power, and one of the ways to 
get power out of a boat is to leave off 
the muffler — because there’s no back 
pressure. But without a muffler even 
a little putt-putt of one or two horse- 
power is noisy. 

A builder of fast seagoing cruisers 
had been asked to design a boat of 
over 3000 horsepower — more even 
than some of the big bombers — and 
so fast it could come in close to enemy 
ships, loose its torpedoes and get 
away in a zigzag course before gun- 
ners were even ready to shoot. But it 
mustn’t make too much noise! 


The designer knew that much of 
the noise of power boats is caused by 
metal exhaust pipes. He had used 
B. F. Goodrich rubber bearings and 
many other rubber products to reduce 
noise and vibration — why couldn’t a 
rubber pipe be made that would re- 
duce noise of the exhaust? He dis- 
cussed the problem with B. F. Good- 
rich men. 

The rubber would have to resist the 
hot petroleum exhaust gases; and it 
would have to stand up just as long 
as metal. Could such a rubber be 
found or made as a special compound ? 
Rubber pipes were designed, made, 


tried out, and the boat designer found 
that a rubber pipe without a muffler 
was quieter than a metal pipe with 
muffler — and lasted even longer. 

Many B. F. Goodrich developments 
these days are going into war prod- 
ucts, but here’s one that will benefit 
boat owners when the war is over. 
Even during the period of rubber 
restrictions research work goes on and 
many future improvements in rubber 
are being planned. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 

















How the Servel 


Nutrition In Industry Plan 


can help break the lost-time bottleneck 
in your War Plant 














90% of absenteeism is caused 
by ILLNESS ... not ACCIDENTS 


PROPER NUTRITION CAN MEAN: 


* Fewer days lost 

* Increased production 
* Fewer rejects 

* Better safety record 


The critical 
shortage of in- 
dustrial man- 
wer that ex- 
ists today can 
seriously retard 
our war produc- 
tion ess ac- 
tion is taken at once by 
industrial management. 


Every man-hour that can be 
saved must be saved. 


One way to save man-hours 
is by keeping workers healthy 
and on the job for victory. 

Medical studies by the Na- 
tional Research Council indi- 
cate that faulty diet —igno- 
ranceand neglect of the simple 
rules of correct nutrition— 
may be one of the major causes 
of ill health among workers. 

And ill health accounts for 
nine out of every ten cases of 
time lost in production—a 
total of 24,000,000 man-hours 
lost monthly. 

In its own war sees, Servel 
developed a simple, practical 





way to improve the eating 
habits of men and women en- 
gaged in war industries. It 
answers the need for guidance 
and help in choosing the right 
foods—in the plant cafeteria, 
inneigh restaurants,and 
in the home. 


First-hand experience since 
last January with Servel’s own 
thousands of war workers 
proved the value of the Plan, 
which incorporates the recom- 
mendations of the Committee 
on Nutrition in Industry of the 
National Research Council. 


Developed as a contribution 
to the Government’s industrial 
nutrition campaign, the Nutri- 
tion In Industry Plan is an 
extension of Servel’s success- 
ful “‘Home Volunteer” family 
nutrition program now oper- 
ating in over 450 cities with 
Gas Company sponsorship. 
Gas Companies can supply 
plant executives with complete 
information about the Servel 
Nutrition In Industry Plan. 






Here’s how Gas 





HELP TELL YOUR WAR 
WORKERS WHAT FOODS 
TO EAT AND WHY 


Most people don’t eat the proper 
food, even when a good choice is 
available. So the first job is to win 
workers to the need for follow- 
ing the basic rules of correct nu- 
trition. To do this, your Gas 
Company will help you put on 
an action-getting educational 
campaign—with posters, folders, 
etc.—all keyed to the fighting 
urge of “EAT TO BEAT THE 
DEVIL!” 


SHOW WORKERS’ WIVES 
HOW TO PACK BETTER 
LUNCHES 


For many wives and mothers, 
packing lunch boxes is a new 
thing: For others, it is an old and 
routine matter. To help home- 
makers pack a punch in évery 
lunch, workers are supplied with 
a little booklet to be taken home. 
This booklet contains the official 
Government Food Rules, out- 
lines what foods should go into 
the lunch box every day, and gives 
typical lunch box suggestions. 











* The Servel Nutrition In Industry Plan bas been developed with the 
advice and help of the Committee on Nutrition in Industry of the Na- 
tional Research Council and in cooperation with the Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services as a contribution to the war effort. 
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COOPERATE WITH YOUR 
CAFETERIA STAFF 


Maybe you havea plant nutrition- 
ist; maybe you don’t. In either 
case, however, you'll find the Gas 
Company home economist can 
be a real help to your cafeteria 
manager and chef, in helping to 
plan balanced meals of higher 
nutritional value for workers, 
and in suggesting daily “Recom- 
mended Victory Plate Lunches.” 
She can help you, too, in advising 
what foods are best suited to 
supplement the lunch box for 
snack-wagon service. 


AND-— nN OVER 450 

CITIES, GAS COMPANIES OFFER 

—— WORKERS’ WIVES HELP IN SERV- 
ING THE RIGHT FOODS AT HOME 


The need for proper eating habits doesn’t stop with the 
meals a war worker gets while on the job. There are also the 
meals he eats at bome. And here, again, Gas Companies : are 
ready and equipped to help. To millions of workers’ wives 
throughout America, Gas Companies offer advice and aid 
in the planning, 
keep us fit. This 


ilities which the Gas Industry 
for the use of its gas custo 




















ENCOURAGE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD RESTAURANTS TO 
SERVE NUTRITIOUS 
FOODS 


What your workers eat in local 
lunchrooms or taverns is just as 
important as what they eat at your 
plant. Your Gas Company home 
economists will help the Nutri- 
tion Committee to enlist the sup- 
port of local restaurant managers. 
Restaurants and lunchrooms will 
be asked to feature Victory Plate 
Lunches and tie-in “Eat to Beat 
the Devil” display materials. 
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“~and don’t come back 
~. EVER!’ 


He didn’t fill his pockets with hors 
d’oeuvres or drink out of his saucer 
. . - it was worse than that! 


He didn’t play leap-frog with the 
butler or pinch the maid . . . it was 
<vorse than that! 


He didn’t set his highball down on the 
hostess’s prize antique ($800 to you) 
or mistake her sister for an old Follies’ 
girl he’d met in Scranton. . . it was 
worse than that! 


He did none of these things, but 
before the evening was over he was 
just as much an outcast as if he had 
done them all. And he wasn’t thrown 
out, either. But a lot of people pri- 
vately thought it would be a good 
idea. Despite his good looks and 
pleasing personality, nobody wanted 
to see him again—ever! And he didn’t 
know why. 


No matter what your good points may 
be, they can count for little if you 
have halitosis (bad breath). Socially 
and in business, it is the offense un- 
bearable.. If you ever came face-to- 
face with it, you can readily under- 
stand why. 


Anyone can have this all too com- 
mon condition at sometime or other. 
And the worst of it is, you yourself 
may not know when you're guilty. 
Your breath might be off color at this 
very moment, with nobody to put 
you wise; people don’t discuss so 
intimate a subject. 


Why take chances of offending 
others when there’s an easy, delight- 
ful precaution against it? Simpl 
rinse the mouth with Listerine Anti- 
septic on arising, before retiring, and 
between times before business and 
social engagements. This wonderful 
antiseptic really does things for you! 


While some cases of halitosis (bad 
breath) may be due to systemic dis- 
orders, the major cause, say some 
authorities, is bacterial fermentation 
of tiny food particles on tooth, mouth, 
and gum surfaces. 


Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts such 
fermentation, then overcomes the 
odors it causes. Your breath becomes 
sweeter, purer, less likely to offend. 
If you want others to like you, never, 
never omit Listerine Antiseptic. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoMPANY 

St. Louis, Missouri 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 
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Cover Picture—The belligerent hg my, Prog shown 
in this photo by mgm O. C. Sweet is Pvt. Edmond 
Van Hoe of Camp Callan, Calif. Perhaps he looks 
fierce because, as the Callan Public Relations Office 
informs NEwsweEEk, he has a score to even with 
the Germans. Van Hoe was a boy of 14 in Belgium 
when the last war started. The Kaiser’s invaders 
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LETTERS 


Granite State 


Newsweek of Aug. 31 under Letters gave 
some facts regarding the USS. Prairie State. 
During the last war, the writer spent some 
time on the U.S.S. Granite State, then located 
in the Hudson River at the fogt of 96th Street. 
I have often wondered what happened to the 
old Granite State and have forgotten the his- 
tory of its early days. I served on the staff of 
Admiral Gleaves and have also often wondered ° 
what happened to him. 





Marvin S. HatcHer 
Ponca City, Okla. 


Admiral Albert Gleaves received both the 
Army and Navy Distinguished Service Medals 
for his war services. After the war, he was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet from 
1919 to 1922, when he retired. Commissioned a 
full admiral on the retired list on June 21, 1930, 
he died at Haverford, Pa., on Jan. 6, 1987. The 
USS. Granite State was being built as the bat- 
tleship Alabama when the Civil War broke out. 
Her name was changed to New Hampshire, and 

















BLACK POWER for the Red, White and Blue 


SEES 


Orr 
il Now, as never before, 
14Ht—" “The Coal Bin of Amer- 

ica” is one of American 
industry's most vital resources. These 
great bituminous coal fields are an 
inexhaustible source of power. They 
lie largely in The Chesste Corridor— 
that extraordinarily rich industrial 
area served by Chesapeake and Ohio 

Lines. Protected by mountains that 

make the Corridor a natural fortress, 

hundreds of plants here are turning 
out war materials of every sort... 


at the very fountainhead of quickly | 


available, low-cost power. 


But Black Power is only one of the 
Corridor’s resources now serving the 
Red, White and Blue. This region 
is also a treasure house of many other 
raw materials, abounding in mines, 
forests and farm lands. In bygone 
years of peace, many a new industry 
came to The Chessie Corridor because 
here are many answers to low-cost 
manufacture and economical mar- 
keting. Today, like Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, they are geared for war. 
Tomorrow—when dominance in post- 
war markets will be hard to gain— 


many an industry will find location 
in the Corridor a major asset. If you 
are now planning for that difficult 
“tomorrow,” you should know the facts 
about The Chessie Corridor...TODAY. 


Quick Facts for Busy Executives 
are graphically set forth in a 56-page 
book called “The Chessie Corridor 
... Industry’s Next Great Expansion 
Area.” Copies will be mailed to 
executives requesting them from 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SER- 
VICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 


a _ o> CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to the AGO of America! 


Serving WASHINGTON ¢ NORFOLK © NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND © VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
CHARLESTON © HUNTINGTON *© ASHLAND « LEXINGTON ¢ LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS © TOLEDO © CHICAGO 
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‘HER’S IS A SERVICE UNIFORM, TOO 


She helps make ball bearings. She is one of many thousands 
of men and women engaged in this vital work—days, nights, 
. Sundays, holidays. 

Ball bearings are used by the millions in planes and tanks 
and jeeps and guns and ships...in war machines of all kinds, 
wherever shafts turn. And in the machines of industry mak- 


ing the machines of war. Indeed in this highly mechanized © 


mobile war “nothing rolls like a ball!” Keep ’em rolling! 


Yes, the smock worn by the New Departure girl is a service 
uniform. 


© Responding to to- 
day’s demand for near- 
perfection, New Depar- 
ture research workers 
are gaining new engin- 
eering knowledge about 
bearing design and ap- 
plication for the benefit 
of all mankind when 


Peace returns. 
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in 1867 she became a receiving ship on which 
young sailors were trained at Norfolk, Va. In 
1904 she was len* to the New York Naval Mi- 
litia, which used ner until a fire in 1921 burned 
her to the water level and she was sold for 
scrap. 





Seven Ages 

After reading about the troubles of Donald 
Nelson and his dollar-a-year men in the issues 
of Newsweek since Dec. 7, 1941—the follow- 
ing “satire” came to mind: 

The Seven Ages of a Dollar-a-Year Man 

He’s Hired. 

He’s Admired. 

He’s Inspired. 

He’s Mired. 

He’s Tired. 

He’s Fired. 

He’s Retired. 

Ser. Morris GoopMAN 
Montreal, Canada 





Worship at Severance 


Here at Severance Tool Co. we were very 
much interested to note in your issue of Sept. 
21 the article on “Worship in the Factory” in 
your department on religion. This interest was 
especially aroused because the devotional pe- 
riod in our plant has been an established in- 
stitution ever since the inception of the com- 
pany by Mr. Rollin Severance in 1931. 

Mr. Severance originated what is known to 
the trade as Midget Milling Cutters. This dis- 
covery has revolutionized the rotary-file busi- 
ness. The cutters are being extensively used in 
every line of the war-production program. 

Mr. Severance will be the first to attribute 
his personal success and the success of the com- 
pany to the fact that God has been honored in 
the policy and daily practice of this business, 
which has expanded until we have close to 600 
employes in the main plant here at Saginaw, 
and there are four branch plants in operation 
in Detroit, Los Angeles, Long Island City, and 
Chicago. 

Our employes consent without any coercion 
to attend the. devotional hour, twenty minutes 
before each of the three daily shifts. The serv- 
ice consists of hymn singing, Scripture reading, 
and prayer. Frequently special speakers, clergy- 
men, and others address the workers. None 
are barred from employment in the company 
because of, or lack of, religious affiliations. They 
attend this devotional hour on company time 
and are paid for this extra twenty minutes. 

Here’s hoping for the day that the religious 
devotions plan “will spread to every American 
assembly line.” It is on our assembly line now. 

Frank M. Boyp 
Personnel Department 

Severance Tool Co. , 

Saginaw, Mich. 
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Handsprings of Joy 

If Newsweex’s crystal-ball gazer finds cause 
for pride in his April prediction of the final 
National League standings (issue of Oct. 5), 
the writer of this letter should be entitled to a 
couple of handsprings of joy. His April-made 
prediction was “right on the nose” for all eight 
teams. As for the American League, the writer 
was as dismal a failure as ye seer of 42nd 
Street—ten places off. 

Ep R. Lurz 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There’s no such thing as “‘personal” 


injury today—every injury hurts the nation! 
It means time off the job—slows production— 
takes doctors’ and nurses’ care—uses medical 





supplies needed at the front. Be Careful! 








Every careless act throws a monkey 
wrench in our war machine! 














. 
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With America fighting for survival, 
zs any loss of man-power—through | 
- e e @ } 
a accidents—delays Victory as certainly 
as a defeat in battle. Last year acci- 

. dental deaths in the 20-45 year bracket : 
i- alone totaled 26,000—equal to the de- 
“3 Carelessness with fire can serve our struction of nearly two army divisions. He’s no Sissy for wearing a‘‘tin hat.’’ 
a enemies just as well as sabotage or This frightful loss must be stopped. And neither is the factory worker who 
4 bombing raids. Production time lost z i fs s obeys orders to wear safety goggles, ’ 
* now can never be made up. Don’t give And it = e. For accident pr cesta safety shoes, rubber gloves or other 
. fire a chance. Be Careful! tion studies show that 3 out of 4 acci- protective clothing. Be Careful! 4 
0 dents should never happen—they’ re 
“ the result of carelessness ! | 
d It’s high time for every one of us | 
a to fight carelessness in ourselves and 
2s in others—to stamp it out wherever 
: we find it. 
“ Your Hartford Insurance Agent 
1e or your broker can obtain valuable 
4 advice for you on how to prevent 
e 3 : accidents and fires. He can also build To protect yourself against fire, 

Get in the scrap for Victory. Every- d re accidents and the financial losses theycan 
1S body has some scrap metal, scrap rubber a soun ieee Oo : seaAN Ce 00 pro- cause, call Western Union, or Canadian 
n or old rags—all needed to help win this tect you against serious financial loss. National Telegraphs, and ask for the 
v. 








war. Collect your scrap—get it to your 
local salvage committee. 


Keep ’em Flying! 


name of the nearest Hartford Insurance 
Agent. Or talk to your broker. 






“STILL SMOKING 
THOSE OLD-FASHIONED 
CIGARETTES, CORPORAL? 


THAT’S no command, young fellow... 
just a friendly tip. King Size Regent’s 
the cigarette for moderns like you. A 
sensible cigarette...gives you 20% 
more for your money. 


too. The finest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos, 
they tell me...specially selected for finer*flavor... 
then Multiple-Blended for extra mildness! 


What’s more, Regent has a streamlined oval shape, 
comes in a crush-proof box that keeps each ciga- 
rette firm and fresh always! So go modern, Cor- 
poral...get Regent...and you'll 
get more smoking pleasure!” LE 


Z 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN OTHER 
LEADING BRANDS 
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f 
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Regent’s designed for the modern American taste, — 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Mohandas K. Gandhi, 73, 
Oct. 2. Followers of the imprisoned lead- 
er of the Indian independence move- 
ment held mass celebrations inaugurating 
“Gandhi week”; in one instance police 
charged a crowd of 2,000 demonstrators, | 
and one man was killed . . . Cordell Hull, | 
Secretary of State, 71, Oct. 2... . Laurence 
A. Steinhardt, United States Ambassador 
to Turkey, 50, Oct. 6 . . . Virginia C. Gil- 
dersleeve, for 31 years dean of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
from which she was graduated in 1899; 
65, Oct. 3. 





Divorcen: Blanche 
O. Tweed, actress 
and writer known as 
Michael Strange, from 
Harrison Tweed, New _ 
York lawyer; at Reno, 
Oct. 2. The former 
wife of the late John 
Barrymore and moth- 
er of Diana Barry- 
more won the decree 
on a cross complaint, 
by deposition, charging cruelty. Her first 
marriage to Leonard M. Thomas also 
ended in divorce. 





Mrs. Tweed 


Diep: Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, 80, widow 
of the former Secretary of State, Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, and co- 
author of the Kellogg-Briand peace pact; 
in St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 1... Sir Ben Tur- 
ner, 79, Secretary of Mines under Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald, onetime 
chairman of the Labor party, and a labor 
union leader who began his career as a 
mill boy at the age of 10; at his York- 
shire home, Sept. 30 .. . Maj. Gen. Henry 
Jervey, U.S.A. (retired) , 76; at Charles- 
ton, S.C., Sept. 30. During the final 
months of the last war, in which he won 
the Distinguished Service Medal and was 
decorated by other governments, he was 
chief of the Division of Operations, Gen- 
eral Staff, and Assistant Chief of Staff... 
Dr. Ross A. Gortner, 57, internationally 
known for his research in the formation 
and chemistry of animal pigments, soil 
analysis, and chemistry of embryon‘c 
growth; of a heart ailment, in St. Paul, 
Sept. 30 . . . Louis D. Beaumont, 85, a 
founder of the May Department Stores 
Co. chain and philanthropist; in New 
York, Oct. 1. During the last war he or- 
ganized aviators’ clubs along the Frenc!: | 
front and was a former president of the 
Aero Club of America in France . . . Mrs. 
Theodore Dreiser, 73, estranged wife of the 
novelist, in St. Louis, Oct. 1 . . . Seward 
Prosser, 71, banker and philanthropist; at 
Woods Hole, Mass., Oct. 1. He was chair- 
man of a committee named by Presi- 
dent Wilson early in the last war to 
raise $100,000,000 for the American Red 
Cross. 
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Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


YOU'RE A DEAD PIGEON - MR. JAP / 


WE’RE RIGHT ON your tail —and here’s a 
burst for the folks at home! 

They’re sending us the “stuff” that’s going to 
send you to meet a lot of your honorable 
ancestors. Every gun, every bomber, fighter, 
tank and every other piece of fighting equip- 


_ment that rolls off the assembly lines has your 


number written all over it! 

This fighting equipment—the best in the 
world —is going to the battlefronts in an ever- 
increasing stream today. For American industry 
is doing a job! The ball bearing makers are 
playing an indispensable part in this magnificent 
effort. They’re working night and day — for ball 
bearings go into fighting equipment by the hun- 
dreds and thousands. They go into the machines 
that produce this equipment — and into the ma- 
chines that make machines. 

The demand on the ball bearing makers has 
been huge — far beyond the greatest imaginings. 


Their facilities have been taxed to the limit to 
keep abreast of the wartime pace. And there 


won't be enough ball bearings for everyone until 


the War is over. We know you'll agree that the 


biggest job comes first! The Fafnir Bearing 


Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE—FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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* Bullard Mult-Au-Matics and Vertical 

Turret Lathes that are building guns, 
tanks and planes are not all new. Old or new, they are producing at rates 
never before equalled in history. 


Bullards are standard machines, adaptable through simple tooling to a 
tremendous range of machining jobs. They are as speedy to change to 
new jobs as they are in production. 


When the time comes to once more produce automobiles, refrigerators, oil 
burners, and other peacetime products, keep your faith in Bullard per- 
formance. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Fiver looked at the gravure section 
of your Sunday paper and thought 
you were seeing double? Color pic- 
tures were blurry and “out of reg- 
ister.” Reds and blues and yellows 
didn’t line up at the edges. 

It’s a different story now. By 
electronic control, General Electric 
engineers can hold high-speed color 
gravure presses in register with 
hairline accuracy. 

Registering colors automatically 
as presses start to roll ... holding 
colors in register throughout the run 
..- electronics reduced spoilage due 
to poor register on one color news- 
paper by more than 50%! 

This is only one of thousands of 
General Electric electronic applica- 


GENERAL £8 ELECTRIC 


Te Oe a 


tions to the problems of American 
industry. G-E electronic devices sort 
beans. Inspect castings. Control 
motor speed. Measure the thickness 
of paint, foil, and steel strip. Time 
operations to the split second. Con- 
trol the welding of aluminum. 

There is scarcely an industrial 
plant where General Electric elec- 
tronic tubes cannot do some job 
faster ... more efficiently .. . more 
economically than ever done before. 

Get in touch with the nearest G-E 
office, or write to General Electric 
Radio, Television, and Electronics 
Department, Section 170-5, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to see how General Elec- 
tric electronic tubes and devices can 
help your business. 


2 re ak On On a Ol nC) 


General Electric electronic color-register 
control on this large press for printing the 
gravure section of Sunday newspapers. This 
modern control saves more than 50% of 
the paper spoilage due to poor register. 


A NEW SCIENCE GOES TO WORK FOR INDUSTRY 
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Like “Going To Jerusalem” 








Traveling, these days, approaches that old game of ‘‘musical chairs’’ 


- «+ many a business man must cheerfully take what he can get 


in today’s scramble for seats and berths. Yet, the need 


for business trips grows constantly. Couldn’t the trouble-shooting services 


of a truly national insurance organization ease this travel problem for you? 


If you have these responsibilities in distant 
places; new employees, new property, new 
products— it is a constant relief to have an 
insurance company you know close to the 
scene to give first-hand assistance. 

Recently, an American Mutual policy- 
holder reopened a long-idle plant in a neigh- 
boring state. The American Mutual sales 
consultant located nearby reviewed all pos- 
sible exposures to loss, and covered them. 
A safety consultant, familiar with that com- 
pany’s operations, planned methods for pre- 
venting accidents. A claim representative 
advised on local medical facilities. With 
minimum trouble to the firm’s home office, 
the new plant went into operation, protected 





Copyright 1942 by American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


against delays and losses due to accidents. 

You, like most business men, are probably 
faced with problems of expansion and con- 
version. Many of these problems can be lifted 
from your shoulders by American Mutual, 
because it is a pioneer in plant protection, 
it is familiar with all branches of industry 
and it offers unsurpassed service facilities in 
practically all industrial centers. 

On workmen’s compensation, fidelity 
bonds, public lia=-lity, fire, burglary, auto 
and many personal coverages, a savings op- 
portunity of at least 20% is offered. Get 
your free copy of our 56-page “‘ Safety Digest” 
by writing Department A-9, 142 Berkeley 


_ Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


“Bhough top officials deny it, insiders 
still insist that Air Forces chief “Hap” 
Arnold will be sent to Britain and will be 
replaced by General Brett . . . Friends say 
that back of Admiral Tower’s “kick up- 
stairs” to the post of Pacific Fleet air com- 
mander «as an old feud over cargo planes; 
he had vigorously opposed a superior’s 
proposal to curtail their production .. . 
Talk is reviving that Governor Lehman of 
New York will get an important war job 
when his present term ends . . . A back- 
stage tug of war is developing between the 
Federal Security Administration and the 
Veterans Administration over which shall 
control a postwar rehabilitation program 
for disabled soldiers; both feel the job 
should be theirs. 


Captive Captains 


There’s no official explanation for the 
Nazi practice of taking captive the cap- 
tains of Allied merchant ships. However, 
those in Washington who should know of- 
fer two plausible reasons: (1) Captains 
are well informed on convoys, ship lanes, 
antisubmarine measures, etc.—information 
that might be pumped out of them one 
way or another. (2) By taking captains 
prisoner, the Nazis are skimming the 
cream of the Merchant Marine, taking 
men badly needed now by the United 
Nations. U-boats don’t have room or suffi- 
cient provisions for many prisoners, which 
may explain why efforts aren’t made to 
imprison the skippers of all torpedoed 
ships. 


Easier Navy Commissions 


It may be easier soon to get Navy com- 
missions. After making minor revisions 
suggested by the Navy Department, the 
House Naval Affairs Committee is about 
ready to report favorably a bill which will 
relieve the government of paying retire- 
ment benefits under certain conditions. 
The primary purpose is protection against 
claims for disability which can be traced 
to the physical condition of an applicant 
at the time of his appointment. With the 
financial obligation removed, it will be pos- 


sible for the Navy to lower, in some cases, 
its present high physical standards. The 
chances for the bill’s passage are con- 
sidered good. 


National Notes 


One. congressman who has the lowdown 
on a nasty Army-Navy squabble at an 
outlying base now threatens to publicize 
it unless “corrective” action is taken . . . 
The farm lobby, itself expert at marshal- 
ing pressure from “the folks back home,” 
was amazed at the strength of the largely 
spontaneous public protest aroused by the 
parity fight . . . Incidentally, the farm 
bloc still has a club to help enforce its 
demands; it can use its power to trim ap- 
propriation requests of administrative 
agencies it wants to discipline. 


China vs. Gauss 


 ‘There’s good basis for hints that the 
selection of Clarence Gauss as Ambassador 
to China has turned out unhappily. The 
Chinese have been urging his withdrawal: 
for r.onths, considering him unsympathetic 
and prejudiced, while Gauss himself has 
told friends that he’s “fed up” with the 
Chungking post and would like to be re- 
called. The State Department has indi- 
cated his wish will be granted in time, but 
not, it says, so long as the action would 
seem the result of Chinese pressure. Mean- 
while, General Stilwell is the key man in 
U.S.-China relations. 


Doctor Dilemma 


Public-health authorities are worrying 
over an unexpected headache brought on 
by wholesale induction of doctors by the 
armed forces. Naturally, the young and 
single men were taken first. These, be- 
cause their practices were still to be built 
up, usually kept their fees low to cater to 
the less affluent. Recent surveys show that 
those now left behind to care ‘for civilians 
are generally long-established older men 
or specialists, both of whom receive higher 
fees. Consequently, the poorer classes, de- 
prived of cheap medical advice and unable 
to pay the higher fees of the older doc- 
tors, have been forced to turn to the al- 
ready overburdened public-health services 
or do without medical care. 


Trivia 

Piqued by his criticism of the tax bill, 
members of the House Ways and Means 
and the Senate Finance Committees are 
maneuvering to keep Secretary Morgen- 


thau off the joint committee to study com- 
pulsory savings . . . One widely published 
official picture of F.D.R.’s trip showed 
him passing “a long line of powerful four- 
motored Army bombers at the Willow Run 
bomber-assembly plant.” Actually, the pic- 
ture showed only two four-motored bomb- 
ers (one a Fortress), along with a two- 
motored Martin B-26 and a Republic P-47 
pursuit ship . . . Wags in the WPB are 
posting at their desks the sign gotten out 
by the Noise Abatement Council which 
reads: “Quiet Please, War Worker Rest- 
ting.” 





Trends Abroad 


The recent British action in Libya was 
purely preparational, and Axis claims that 
a full-fledged attack had been stopped 
aren't true .. . Authoritative reports say 
Italy has had to establish martial law in 
Albania to cope with the recalcitrant 
populace ... Marshal Antonescu’s hold on 
Rumania is slipping, and there’s talk he 
may be succeeded by a strongly pro-Nazi 
igeneral named Dragalina °. . . Former 
French President Lebrun recently refused 
a “command” from Pétain to serve as an 
administrative aid in Vichy. 


Axis Interior 

Allied experts charged with analysis of 
enemy broadcasts have reached these con- 
clusions about current conditions within 
the Axis: (1) The German people are 
being prepared for a long war. (2) Ger- 
many’s food problem is becoming increas- 
ingly acute, and diet deficiencies can no 
longer be made up by looting the con- 
quered countries. (3) Berlin is getting wor- 
ried about Sweden. (4) Sabotage in France 
is becoming bolder and more frequent, and 
the saboteurs are apparently better armed. 
(5) Italian distrust and hatred of France 
is growing and complicating Italo-German 
relations. (6) Hampered by uncoopera- 
tive natives, Japan has abandoned its 
“friendship” policy and has begun to get 
really tough in captured countries. 


Fighting-French Tempest 

There are again important, subsurface 
differences among Fighting French lead- 
ers. The bone of contention this time is 
the admittance to membership of Charles 
Vallin, one of the former leaders of the 
Croix de Feu. Many members of the 
Fighting French Committee, particularly 
those outside London, have protested vig- 
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orously, refusing to believe that Vallin is a 
reformed Fascist. Some London members 
of the committee claim that his acceptance 
was “railroaded” through without full con- 
sultation, and several have threatened to 
resign unless he is ousted. De Gaulle him- 
self is reported to believe now that the 
move was a blunder. Unless Vallin’s “exile” 
to Africa eases the situation, he may have 
to be dropped to keep the peace. 


Mexican War Plans 


Mexico isn’t fooling about war. Plans 
for training a greatly enlarged army are 
already under way, An officers’ training 
school will be opened at Queretaro within 
a week or so and, by the first of the year, 
23 conscript battalions of 420 men each 
will be in training. This number will be 
doubled within six months. At present, 
only unmarried men between 18 and 23 
are being inducted, but eventually com- 
pulsory training of virtually all able- 
bodied men up to 45 will be imposed. 


Canadian Notes 


Faced, as are United States farmers, 
with lack of storage space for a bumper 
wheat crop, Canadian farmers are stack- 
ing- the grain inside straw-lined snow 
fences, covering it with straw, and hoping 
it will keep until warm weather . 
Canadian authorities are setting some kind 
of record for this war with their speedy 
and full communiqués on the Dieppe raid 
and on recent naval action . . . Ottawa is 
so short of clerical workers that the gov- 
ernment now pays all traveling expenses 
over $10 for successful candidates for gov- 
ernment service. 


German Rail Problem 

The best available facts on Germany’s 
transportation problem are these: Reports 
that the German railroads were in a dilapi- 
dated condition at the war’s start are 
exaggerated, but now depreciation, helped 
by RAF bombing, is beginning to be seri- 
ously felt. In France, food is rotting in 
warehouses for lack of transportation. 
Shipment of coal and other materials to 
war factories has been slowed. Some of 
the more ambitious Nazi schemes for pop- 
ulation transfers have had to be aban- 
doned. For a period, production of loco- 
motives was given priority over tanks, but 
there’s now little chance that the trans- 
portation problem can be licked. 


Foreign Notes 


Italy had no trouble getting Vichy to 
black out the French’ Mediterranean coast; 
but Prince Louis II of Monaco balked, and 
the little principality’s blazing lights still 
clearly mark the Italo-French border . . . 
British artists can get new canvas for 
paintings only by turning in textile ration 
coupons . . . Croatia has set up military 
courts in all important towns to handle 


sabotage, espionage, and similar cases; 
death or acquittal are the only verdicts, 
and there is no appeal. 





Food Future 


Here’s how the food picture looks un- 
der the new anti-inflation bill: Though 
farm prices are “fixed,” rises in some food 
prices are anticipated. After the temporary 
emergency freeze order is lifted, milk and 
other dairy products are likely to go up. 
Milk distributors working under ceilings 
have been most seriously hit by rising farm 
labor costs, passed on to them by pro- 
ducers, and rather than risk reduced out- 
put, the OPA may allow an advance. The 
price of potatoes will probably jump, due 
to a blight on the current crop and increased 
storage costs. On the other hand, bread, 
fresh vegetables (though unfixed), and 
meat are expected to hold steady. and 
there’s even a chance of reduced meat 
prices when fall slaughtering increases sup- 
plies next month. 


Jap War Tipoff 


Investigators looking into Japanese af, 
fairs in this country have uncovered new 
evidence that Jap businessmen were told 
almost the exact day that war would start. 
The books of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
were normally closed every year on Dec. 
30. But in 1941, a full audit was ordered 
by and as of Dec. 3. Investigators discov- 
ered that the bank had received a guaran- 
tee that its losses in the United States 
would be repaid by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The audit was evidently ordered and 
cabled to Tokyo several days before Pearl 
Harbor so that a fully itemized bill could 
be submitted before communications were 
broken off by hostilities. 


Ickes Fuel Success 


Secretary Ickes, once perhaps the most 
roundly criticized Cabinet member, is now 
being credited with doing a bang-up war 
job. Both the coal and oil interests, with 
whom he jousted regularly before Pearl 
Harbor, now say they are highly satisfied 
with his fuel policies and their administra- 
tion. In general, Ickes’ program has been 
to set an objective and allow the industries 
to work out their own methods of obtain- 
ing it, subject, of course, to his review. 
Since competition between the two indus- 
tries has always been sharp, Ickes’ policy 
of putting the factions on their own has 
promoted unity and kept all elements 
working as a team. 


Business Footnotes 


A special Mexican mission will go the 
rounds o: 30 U.S. railroads soliciting. the 
sale of rolling stock; by getting a little 
from each, it’s hoped to collect a total of 
80 locomotives and 300 tank cars -. . . To 


get maximum round-the-clock use of planes 
and equipment, the CAB is urging both 
Pan American-Grace and Pan American to 
install radio and light beacons for night 
flying on their heavily traveled South 
American coastal routes . . . Competition 
between the armed forces and war manu- 
facturers for technically trained college 
graduates has become so hot that they’re 
no longer waiting for boys to graduate but 
are approaching them at the opening of 
school. 





Miscellany 


istic for War Department efforts to 
push V-mail to soldiers by emphasizing 
that it receives priority over regular mail 
and is just as private, since it’s filmed 
and developed in total darkness. Civilians 
are still sending most letters straight .. . 
To help promote better understanding 
with Brazil, the British Government is 
paying the expenses of eight Brazilian 
journalists for a flying trip to London .. . 
USO and other _hospitality-for-soldiers 
groups are annoyed about the widely 
publicized new Broadway play “Janie,” 
which depicts partying soldiers as house 
wreckers; they fear its discouraging effects 
on potential civilian hostesses . . . Luther 
Patrick, Alabama congressman, has just 
finished a satirical book on politics enti- 
tled “Oil for the Lamps of Politicians.” 


Censorship Bugaboo 


The bugaboo of compulsory censorship, 
now being raised by some government offi- 
cials as the result of newspapermen’s com- 
plaints about the secrecy surrounding the 
President’s trip, is pooh-poohed by veteran 
Washington correspondents. They admit 
that some officials would like to impose 
compulsory censorship, but they don’t 
think it could be done without Congres- 
sional action. And since it would mean 
that any administrative official would de- 
cide what statements and speeches by 
congressmen could be printed or broad- 
cast, they can’t visualize Congress ever 
passing such a bill. 


Movie Lines 


War correspondents in the Australian 
area are enthusiastic about a newsreel of 
the Kokoda fighting, now being rushed to 
the U.S.; they claim it gives the clearest 
idea yet of Jap jungle fighting . . . Chances 
are good that Erich von Stroheim, despite 
his recent absence from the screen, will 
get the role of Marshal Rommel in Para- 
mount’s scheduled “Five Graves to Cairo” 
. .. Continuing the parade of revivals and 
remakes, M-G-M is planning to do a new 
screen adaptation of A.S.M. Hutchinson’s 
famous novel, “If Winter Comes” . . 
Marlene Dietrich is arranging to lesve 
Hollywood to star in a musical comedy 


‘ on Broadway this fall. 














This war will never be won until— 





You Can Turn it BETTER, 
FASTER, FOR Less... 
‘with A WARNER & SWASEY 


... until every man and woman in America—starting 
with you—decides in his own heart that nothing is 
important except victory for America; that the only 
decision to be made about everything is “will it help 
win the war?” 


This war will never be won until and unless— 


—every politician votes for his country first 
instead of his own re-election; until he speaks and 
acts what he knows is right, and does it now instead 
of waiting until after elections. 


—unless every manufacturer is entirely devoted 
to war effort— producing the most and best; gladly 
giving up materials if they’re more important else- 
where; giving himself, his plant, and risking his 
very existence to fight the war. 


—unless every workman has the courage (and 
common sense) to work his hardest and longest and 
best for America, letting his “rights” go for the dura- 


tion as cheerfully as our soldiers have let go theirs. 


—unless every labor leader realizes this is no 
time to get more but only to give more, for the country 
and the system that supports him and his members 
in freedom. 


America is so much more than a country. It is a 
cause, a way of life that.has given even the poorest 
man more than he could dream of, anywhere else 
on earth. 


To conquer you and take away everything you 
have is a cause to the Germans, Japs and Italians. 
Because they look on it as a passionate crusade, they 
have beaten us so far. They will beat us in the end, 
too—and soon—unless and until every American, 
beginning ow, with you and me, is willing to give up 
everything he values, to save America. 


.... Lhe time is short. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Copper miners in the Army may be fur- 
loughed to help ease the critical manpower 
shortage which is curtailing copper produc- 
tion. Army supply officers have taken such 
a proposal to the top command. 


ODT officials are being pretty tough 
about the transportation freeze. They ac- 
tually hope the people who try to take 
Thanksgiving or Christmas trips will have 
difficulty finding even standing room. The 
idea is to make travel so difficult that the 
public will stay at home for the duration 
so there'll be no need for travel priorities. 


e e 
The WPB reorganization has given the 
military considerably greater weight in the 
making of war-production policies, it is 
now clear. But the Army has not taken 
over the WPB. Donald Nelson is still the 
boss, and he’s probably stronger now than 
at any time since his appointment to head 
up the production effort. 

e e 
K. ey men in the top war-production or- 
ganization are now set, and there’s a feel- 
ing that the right men are in the right jobs. 
Still to be appointed, however, are labor 
people, as promised by Nelson. This will 
be a headache because labor still looks 
upon such appointments as a matter of 
“representation” of their organizations 
while the WPB regards them more as 
“courtesy” gestures. 
Compulsory savings are a sure thing for 
the 1943 tax bill. Ideas now run to drain- 
ing off about $1,000,000,000 a month in 
this manner, the money to be repayable 
after the war but over a period of time 
rather than in a lump sum. A lot of com- 
mercial-banking people favor such a law in 
the belief that if the public holds a large 
volume of government securities it will be 
disposed to support sound postwar fiscal 
policies. 

e @ 
Federal revenue during the first quarter 
of the fiscal year, ended Sept. 30, exceeded 
$4,000,000,000—a record for that period. 
Since 30 per cent of taxes are paid in the 
last quarter (March-June) of the fiscal 
year, this rate is well in excess of the $17,- 
000,000,000 budget estimate of revenue for 
the year. 


e e 
More draft deferments for farmers? 
Yes, but not for two or three months—the 
length of time it takes to get local draft 


boards to make changed policies effective. 
Even then, all farm folk can’t expect defer- 
ments. Those producing less-essential stuff 
are likely to go unless they can change over 
to the production of crops like soybeans 
and livestock considered vital to the war 
effort. 

e e 
M anpower: Congress is betting that the 
forthcoming National War Service Act will 
provide for: military service for 18- and 
19-year-olds; registration of women from 
18 to 45; movement of farm labor from 
marginal to high producing farms where 
essential foodstuffs are grown; badges for 
men deferred because of essential labors; 
return of transplanted workers to old jobs 
without loss of seniority after the war; 
greater use of Negroes, and power to end 
labor pirating. Behind-the-scenes argument 
now hinges on whether the government 
should draft workers for less-essential jobs 
and how to deal with a person who refuses 
to take a war job. 

e @ 
T he scrap-metal situation will improve 
somewhat when the United Nations start 
heavy fighting on a land front. The Army 
is prepared to gather battlefield scrap and 
dispatch it home on returning supply ships 
once a front is established. 


The Northwest lumber industry can 
expect the Little War Labor Board, ap- 
pointed to keep peace in the industry’s 
ranks, to throw its weight around consider- 
ably. The strategy is to bowl both labor 
and management over with tough talk in 
the first meetings. 
Monthly war-production goals won't 
often be met from here on out. It’s a WPB 
policy to set the goals high, hoping thereby 
to get more production than would be 
forthcoming if goals were easily met. 
Postwar planning is looking more and 
more toward Soviet Russia as a keystone 
to foreign business. Private industry is 
coming around to the view that it can do 
business with Stalin. There is little doubt 
that Russia will be in the market for many 
things after the war. 

f e @ 
Army and Navy wives who have moved 
to the West Coast to be near their hus- 
bands or to await their return are being 
accused of cluttering up the works by oc- 
cupying lodgings needed by war-industry 
workers. Local officials in San Diego want 
them sent home. 


The war guest program, in which resi- 


dents of congested defense areas are asked 
to voluntsrily billet war workers in their 


homes, is lagging, but it is due to get a 
shot in the arm soon. 

Migration of war workers is nullifying 
the original idea that draft boards would 
be committees of a man’s neighbors. War- 
workers’ draft boards nowadays are fre- 
quently so far away that they have no con- 
cept of local conditions under which the 
registrant works and thus sometimes refuse 
legitimate deferments. This is now recog- 
nized as a factor in war-industry absentee- 
ism—time off to go home to see the draft 
board. There’s a growing demand for Se- 
lective Service liaison men in war plants to 
iron out such difficulties. 

e e 

Smail-business loans by the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. are not going to be made 
on any such stuffy basis as how good a 
risk the applicant is. Rather, the basis for 
loans will be what the recipient makes. For 


instance, one Midwesterner whose affairs . 


were in such bad shape that his automobile 
was recently repossessed will nevertheless 
got a loan because he makes a vital war 
gadget. But the SWPC will put a field man 
in his office to countersign the checks. 
The Office of Price Administration is 
now trying to translate its regulations out 
of the involved legalese into language that 
the storekeeper on the corner will be able 
to understand. Lack of understanding is 
believed to be the main reason for wide- 
spread noncompliance with the price laws. 
A new labor-recruiting technique 
somewhat reminiscent of the waterfront in 
sailing-ship days is being reported to 
Washington. In some industrial centers, 
government officials hear, taxicab drivers 
are getting a cut for grabbing newly ar- 
rived workers and delivering them to the 
employment gates of one or another of the 
competing industries. 

e @ 
Manpower hoarding by war contractors 
is going to be tackled from a new angle. 
The U.S. Employment Service has the 
blessing of WPB on a plan to call upon in- 
dustrial management officials to show that 
their labor force is trimmed to fit the pro- 
duction under way. 

e e 
M oving expenses may be put up by the 
government for workmen asked to pull up 
stakes and take more important jobs. It’s 
being talked in high manpower circles. 

e e 
More shipbuilding contract cancella- 
tions can be expected. Not only is the 
steel shortage involved, but brass, copper, 
rubber, and nickel are factors. 
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HER WAY IN WHICH NATIONAL GYPSUM IS HELPING WIN THE WAR 








If it's true that “an army travels on its stomach” Uncle 
Sam's boys ride in state! Wherever they go, if it's 
humanly possible, they get the freshest energy foods. 





























In hundreds of convoy ships at sea today, good 
fresh food is speeding to our boys, protected 
fe against heat and cold by this remarkable min- 
eral wool insulation! 














One of the reasons that food arrives fresh and in 
good condition, is the Gold Bond Insulation used to 
line storage depots and the holds of cargo boats. 





















































At home, Gold Bond Insulation is still available. It can 
be blown into walls, or in blanket form, tucked into 
your attic roof to save as much as 30% on fuel. 











There’s only one." first” at National's 21 busy plants. 
Winning the war! But if you are building or repair- 
ing, your Gold Bond building material dealer can 
still serve you. Ask about Gold Bond Wall and Ceiling 
products. National Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 














PEACETIME GOLD BOND PRODUCTS INCLUDE GYPSUM, LIME, METAL, ROCK WOOL, SOUND CONTROL, PAINT, 
INSULATION BOARD. MANY ARE AVAILABLE TODAY FROM YOUR LOCAL BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER. 
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SWARMS of planes darkening enemy 
skies . . . columns of tanks covering 
conquered earth with their countless 
numbers—these are the visions which 
the men and women of Cadillac hold 


\constantly before their eyes. And 


they are doing their part to make 
them come true by meeting ever- 
increasing production schedules for 
vital parts of a world-famed aircraft 
engine, and by an ever-mounting 
production of tanks. But they are 
still building ‘Cadillac style” ... 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


still making sure that quality walks 
hand-in-hand with quantity. And 
these are the results: The precision 
with which Cadillac builds engine 
parts adds greatly to fighting plane 
performance. And Cadillac-built 


tanks rank among the deadliest 
offensive weapons in their field. Arms 
for America—‘‘Cadillac style’’— 
means armament built to match in 
quality and potency the skill and 
courage of America’s fighting men— 
both Standard of the World. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Hitler and Goring Speeches 


Show Nazi Cockiness Gone 


Undertones Reveal Worry 
on Some Phases of War Despite 
Subdued Boasting of Victory 


All around the world, the United Na- 
tions fronts last week were stiffened or 
pushed forward. The biggest gain was in 
the wintry Aleutians. There, the Navy 
revealed, strong American forces which 
had landed in the Andreanof group and 
established airfields were already carrying 
out an air offensive against Japanese-held 
Kiska, only a few hundred miles west. 
The Aussies advanced in New Guinea. In 
Western Europe, Flying Fortresses_ re- 
sumed daylight raids on an ever-growing 
scale. And at Stalingrad, the outnumbered 
Russians were launching counteroffensives 
against the Germans. 








Dufty in The Baltimore Sun 


“The Cliffs Opposite Dover” 








But the most encouraging sign for the 
Allies originated outside the actual battle 
zones. It came from Berlin. For the first 
time, Adolf Hitler made an important 
speech in which he neither promised fur- 
ther world-shaking victories nor pretended 
to foresee the end of the war. 

The occasion was the launching of the 
1942 Winter Aid campaign. The Fiihrer 
came especially from the Russian front to 
bolster the spirits of the German people 
now facing their fourth war winter. And 
in the great Sportpalast, he regaled 10,000 
Nazis, including Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel, temporarily home from Egypt, 
with a characteristic brew of sarcasm, 
boasts, pledges of loot, and hints of pro- 
longed fighting. 

As a crucible for irony, Hitler relied on 
his old stand-by—Axis victories. Jeering 
at Britain, he pulled out all the well-worn 
stops from Norway to Crete. These he 
compared with that “most astonishing sign 
of the inexhaustible victorious strength of 
the British Empire”’—the recent raid on 
Dieppe. For the first time, too, he was able 
to barb his tirade with a list of Japanese 
“defeats” at Singapore and _ elsewhere. 
There was the usual flood of lies. A typical 
one was that Churchill or some other Brit- 
ish spokesmen in 1939 declared that U- 
boats were “disposed of once and for all.” 

It was when he came to Russia that the 
Hitlerian anthem seemed to get out of 
tune. That Red land which Hitler a year 
before had said would “never rise again” 
was still holding up the whole Nazi scheme 
of conquest. So the Fiihrer announced a 


list of 1942 objectives that had obviously- 


been scaled down to actual events. The 
goals, he said, included domination of the 
Black Sea and a break-through to the 
Volga. As for Stalingrad, he could only 
pledge that it would be taken. And he 
boasted that afterward the Germans would 
never relinquish it. 





But Hitler showed his sharpest symp- 
toms of worry in referring to the second 
front. First, he belittled the Allied “mili- 
tary idiots” and their offensive power. 
Then he admitted, in effect, that Nazi 
nerves were frayed at uncertainty over 
where the Allies would. strike next—“It 
may be the craziest sort of undertaking, 
and that is the one unpleasant thing—the 
fact that in the case of these mentally 
diseased or perpetually drunk persons one 
never knows what they are really up to.” 
He left no doubt about what the Germans 
were up to. They were preparing “every- 
where” against a second front. 

At another part of the speech, it was 
the German people’s worry that showed 
up. That was where Hitler referred briefly 
to the Allied air offensive and promised 
that “the hour will come this time also 
in which we shall answer.” The remark 
brought the loudest and most prolonged 
applause during the whole speech. 

Finally, Hitler went out of his way to 
whip up the war effort of the home front. 
This he did by picturing the “terribly 
difficult” conditions of the soldiers fighting 
on the Russian front and by promising in 
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Mitler Talks and Talks and Victory Fades and Fades 


The aptest comment on Hitler’s speech last week came from 
the Stockholm Svenska Dagbladet—“In 1940 Germany consid- 
ered she was victorious. In 1941 she considered she would be 
victorious. In 1942 she considers she must be victorious.” How 


Dec. 30, 1939—“May 
1940 bring a decision. 
Come what may it will be 
our victory.” 


Sept. 4, 1940—“What- 
ever may come, England 
will break down. I recog- 
nize no other termination 
than this one alone. The people of Eng- 
land are very curious . . . When the Brit- 
ish say, ‘He doesn’t come,’ my answer is, 
‘Keep your shirts on—he is coming’.” 


Dec. 31, 1940—“The year 1941 will bring 
consummation of the greatest victory in 
our history .. . The year 1941 will see the 
German Army, Navy, and Air Force pow- 
erfully strengthened and with improved 
armaments. Under its blows the last phases 
of the war criminals will then collapse . . . 
We give assurance that for every bomb 
dropped on us a hundred will be returned.” 





Jan. 30, 1941—“The year 1941, I am 
convinced, will be a historic year for the 
new European order. The 
problem cannot be other 
than the opening of the 
world for all, smashing of 
individual prerogative, 
smashing tyranny of cer- 
tain nations and, still bet- 
ter, that of their financial 
rulers.” 





March 16, 1941—“Today German forces 
stand throughout the world, men and ma- 
terials strengthened to an inconceivable 
degree, ready to complete joyfully and 
confidently what was begun in the epochal 
year 1940 . . . So we enter 
the year 1941 cool and de- 
termined to end what 
started the year before.” 


Oct. 3, 1941—“On June 
22, in the morning, the 
greatest battle in the his- 





Everything since then has proceeded ac- 
cording to plan . . . For the last 48 hours 
an operation of gigantic proportions [of- 
fensive against Moscow] is again in prog- 
ress, which will help to smash the enemy 
in the East . . . I can say 
that this enemy is already 
broken and will never rise 
again.” 


Nov. 8, 1941—“Never 
was a great empire 
smashed and destroyed in 
shorter time than was 
Soviet Russia this time 
. . . [Leningrad] is surrounded and no one 
will free it again and it will fall into our 
hands . . . At the end of this year we 
probably can say this greatest danger 
[from Russia] already has been averted 


tory of the world [inva- . 
sion of Russia] started ... 





time has already exploded many of Hitler’s boasts of victory 
and forced him to change his tune is shown in the following selec- 
tion of his utterances, taken from speeches and proclamations 
in the past three years. 


... We can have no doubt 
that the destiny of Europe 
for the next 1,000 years 
has been decided.” 


Dec. 31, 1941 — The 
year 1942—and we pray 
to God, all of us, that it 
may — should bring the 
decision which will save our people and 
with them our allied nations.” 


March 15, 1942—“But one thing we 
know today: the Bolsheviki who could not 
defeat German troops and their allies in 
one winter, will be annihilatingly defeated 
by us in the coming summer.” 


April 6, 1942—“Mr. Churchill began 
this air war . . . I shall from now on re- 
taliate, blow for blow, until this criminal 
falls and his work is smashed to pieces.” 





Sept. 30, 1942—“In my eyes, the year 
1942 has behind it the most fateful trial 
of our people. That was the winter of *41 
to "42 . . . Nothing worse can or will hap- 
pen ... Either all [of us] 
must survive victoriously 
together or be destined for 
extermination together .. . 
Under no circumstances 
will we ever capitulate. 
That they ever will beat 
us is impossible and out 
of the question.” 





the “coming year” rich booty in raw ma- 
terials and food from the conquered Rus- 
sian lands. There was a hint of internal 
troubles when he promised merciless de- 
struction of saboteurs and “good-for- 
nothings.” And there was an admission 
that the war might be lengthy when he 
said: “Let our adversaries conduct this 
war as long as they are able . . . That 
they will ever beat us is impossible.” 
The Fiihrer’s speech was blunt enough 
where it touched on wartime hardships. 
But four days later, in another Sport- 
palast event marking the Harvest Thanks- 
giving day, Reichsmarshal Hermann Wil- 
helm Goring was even blunter. Goring 
went out of his way to belittle American 
production capacity, which he connected 
chiefly with razor blades, autos, and ra- 
dios. But he concentrated chiefly on two 
big German bogeys—food and bombs. 
Grappling with hunger fears that had 
evidently spread through the German 
populace—based partly on recollections of 
the terrible British blockade of the last 
war—Gérmg sought to demolish them by 
asserting that capture of the Ukraine 





would alter all that. Yet earlier he had 
admitted that “enemy measures” might 
bring about privations in Europe this win- 
ter. Grimly he warned that if this hap- 
pened, Germany would not be permitted 
to suffer—“The German people come be- 
fore all other peoples for food.” 

Goring repeated previous German de- 
nials that 1,000 Allied planes had ever 
raided the Reich at once. But he added: 
“IT am far from belittling these attacks. I 
know how it is. I am an expert.” He ad- 
mitted that retaliation was impossible be- 
cause the Luftwaffe was needed in Russia 
but promised stronger protective measures 
at home and revenge against Britain once 
Russia was defeated. He also announced a 
sop to the bombed areas—an increase of 
16 per cent in the meat ration to 350 
grams (12 ounces) weekly. And, like Hit- 
ler, he gibed at the absence of a second 
front, accusing the Allies of idly “watch- 
ing the Russians being killed.” 

That same idea was still haunting many 
a British mind. Five days before, The 
London Times had come out openly for 
the speedy opening of a second front. But 





not even the proddings of that august 
authority could pry from Prime Minister 
Churchill anything about what was obvi- 
ously a military secret. Instead, Churchill 
cracked down on “public statements or 
speculations as to the time and place” of 
future Allied offensive operations. 

Next day, an indirect rebuke to unin- 
formed clamorers for a second front was 
forthcoming when Churchill disclosed the 
heavy personnel losses in the Dieppe raid. 
He said that “nearly half” of all those who 
took part had failed to return. He also 
disclosed that tanks which were landed 
had been held up by the “altogether un- 
expected strength of the blocks at the 
ends of streets.” 

Even such losses as those, however, 
had apparently failed to convince Russia’s 
leaders that a second front was impossible. 
That was made clear by none other than 
Stalin himself. In a letter answering ques- 
tions put by Henry C. Cassidy, Associ- 
ated Press correspondent in Moscow, 
Stalin said that in Soviet estimates the 
possibility of a second front was of “first- 
rate importance.” Compared with how the 
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Russians had aided the Allies by meeting- 


the main force of the German. armies, he 
said, Allied aid to the Soviets had so far 
been “little effective.” 

Cryptically, Stalin said that to improve 
the situation the Allies only had to “ful- 
fill their obligations fully and on time.” 
That was a puzzler, since the Western 
Allies are not known to have set a dead- 
line on their commitments to Moscow, 
except perhaps as regards. the supply of 
war munitions. Hence some observers 
thought Stalin was appealing to the Allied 
publics over the heads of their military 
chieftains. Lastly, Stalin assured Cassidy 
that Russia’s capacity to resist was “not 
less, if not greater” than that of Germany 
or any other aggressor. 


Uncertainties 


One outstanding fact about the Hitler 
and Goring speeches was that they were 
delivered against an evident background 
of growing German uncertainties. Those 
uncertainties touched on several major 
phases of the war—the second front, the 
outcome of the campaign in Russia, the 
growing offensive strength of the United 
Nations, and the economic outlook at 
home. 

But those imponderables still had not 
cracked the Germans’ confidence in vic- 
_ tory or their will to achieve it. That was 
made clear by a qualified neutral observer 
just returned from a visit to the Reich 
and occupied Russia, where he talked with 
German officials, generals, and others. As 
summarized last week in The London 
Times, his report stated: 

“On the whole . . . the German people 
are determined to fight through to the end, 
and many still believe in victory, but they 
no longer pretend to see how or when the 
end will come. Russian resistance has once 
more dashed their hopes. One or two high 
army officers declared that the Caucasus 
should be occupied before the winter, that 
the winter would be fairly quiet, and that 
the summer of 1943 ought to bring the 
occupation of Moscow after heavy and 
costly fighting. 

“They expressed these views in a mood 
which hovered between confidence and 
hope. Even on the eastern front they could 
no longer be certain of events, and else- 
where they frankly admitted that every- 
thing was vague. Political leaders clearly 
hoped that the disappointments of the 
winter in Russia might be balanced bya 
success in the Middle East. At the moment 
the greatest hopes were placed in Rom- 
mel, who was receiving all the. reinforce- 
ments that the high command could af- 
ford. : 

“Soldiers and political leaders alike 
seemed to assume that a fresh drive 
against Suez .and perhaps into countries 
beyond the canal would be launched .. . 
Some military advisers—especially those 
who had experience in Russia—declared 
that such a drive could only be a diver- 
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German Gibe: The leaflet from which these photos are reproduced 1s 
more subtle than some German propaganda. With no text except that shown, 
the photos underscore the heavy losses of the Dieppe raid. But the sting is in 
the heading which capitalizes on American newspaper headlines tiat overem- 
phasized the part our troops played. Found in a Hampshire orchard, the leaflet 
was brought back last week by Harry Kern, Newsweex’s Fighting Fronts edi- 
tor, who has been gathering background material in Britain. 
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WAR TIDES 





' ‘here ‘has been a 
definite uncertainty 
among the Tokyo war 
lords during the last few 
months, as evidenced by: 
their trial-and-error 
strategy, regarding the 
direction of a new major 
offensive. 

Although the “New 
Order in Asia” has been 
extended to include a vast 
empire studded with al- 
most unlimited riches, the 
Nipponese find themselves 
holding the initiative 
within interior lines but 
cut off from cross-ocean 
2 traffic and the marts of 
Europe, Africa, and the 
Western Hemisphere. 
Japan is, therefore, en- 
circled by the Allied forces 
and in this position faces 
seven fronts (see map). 

The armed forces of Japan face the 
sea fronts of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, the land fronts of China, India, 
and Siberia, and the mixed water and 
land fronts of the Aleutian and Aus- 
tralian sectors. 

The Japanese struck early to gain 
mastery of the Western Pacific and 
Eastern Indian Oceans. Their initial 
strategy on these high seas, however, 
indicated that they had no immediate 
intention of exploiting their gains but 
were extending their outpost system for 
the security of their position in these 
regions, on the China mainland, and on 
the home front. 

The old China front, now in its sixth 
year of activity, continues to provide 
the Japanese military authorities with a 
problem of considerable magnitude. Tak- 
ing advantage of static conditions on 
other fronts and sensing the danger of 
the Chekiang airfields being taken over 
by American airmen for raids against her 
industrial centers, Japan launched an 
offensive in the early summer to free this 








Japan’s Seven Fronts—an Orientation 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 
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The seven fronts faced by Japan 


sector of all Chinese armed forces and 
establish rail communication with South 
China. Finding this venture too costly 
and actuated by unsettled conditions on 
other fronts, the Japanese High Com- 
mand not only called off this drive but 
withdrew large numbers of troops and 
adopted a defensive strategy in this 
theater of operations. 

The India-Burma frontier remains a 
potential front for the Japanese. The 
monsoon period now ending in the Burma 
region was expected to be the signal for 
the Japanese to open up this quiet sector, 
but indications here now point to an 
active defensive rather than offensive 
attitude in the Burma sector, at least 
until the war fogs clear in other combat 
zones. 

The general military situation now 
seems to be against opening the Siberian 
front, notwithstanding predictions based 
on the shifting of Japanese troops into 
North China and some additional divi- 
sions to Manchuria. Such an invasion 


would be fraught with many dangers to 


‘ Nipponese outpost. The invaders on the 


Tokyo, in view of the growing Allied air 
power with China’s army, the threat to 
Burma from India, the ever-increasing 
menace of the MacArthur-Ghormley air, 
land, and sea forces, and the constant 
danger from the American main battle 
fleet facing her outposts in the Pacific. 
Furthermore, Tokyo is well aware that 
an invasion of Siberia would be the signal 
for American bombers to swarm over the 
industrial centers of Japan in raids far 
deadlier than even that by Doolittle. 
The Aleutian front was occupied by 
the Japanese as a strategical defensive 
move, but the position held was never a 
serious menace to Alaska and is now 
much less so with our advance post 
pushed forward within 250 miles of the 


small islands, through the necessity of 
security, maintenance, and project de- 
velopment, have made their positions 
vulnerable targets for our planes and 
ships with the result that their occupa- 
tion has been a costly investment for 
Japan. 

In the Australian sector, on the New 
Guinea-Solomon line, Japan faces Amer- 
ica—her No. 1 enemy—on land, sea, and 
in the air. In Australia itself is being 
built America’s great cross-Pacific base, 
and on this continent is the nucleus of 
a great striking force of the United Na- 
tions with which Japan must reckon 
eventually. Consequently, Japan cannot 
afford to become involved in any enter- 
prise requiring sustained fighting with a 
probability of losses that would material- 
ly lower her strength in her inevitable 
struggle—by air, sea, and land—with the 
Allied coalition. 


Although future happenings may 
change present. trends, it would seem 
that Japan’s foremost strategy is directed 
toward a policy of consolidation of gains, 
of inside building-up of her empire to 
fight the dreaded dragon of attrition, and 
of pursuit of an offensive strategy. aimed 
to halt America’s advance in the South- 
west Pacific. 
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sion on a grand scale, for the vast dis- 
tances would soon involve the Germans in 
the same difficulties of transport and com- 
munications as they had faced in Russia. 

“In general . . . the spirit of the German 
Army is still good: the men are buoyed by 
the memory of past victories. Among the 
German people the political and national 
spirit is also still good, but the sheer physi- 





cal strain of long months of overwork is 
making itself felt. 

* “The: force of the RAF raids is common- 
ly discussed, and the raids are recognized 
to be only a foretaste of British and Amer- 
ican strength. Day by day the people are 


warned that if they fail in their duty to 


the Fatherland they will become ‘slaves to 
international Jewish plutocracy’.” 


They Got Hitler Wrong 


When Hitler ranted in his speech last 
week about his plans in Russia, he re- 
ferred to 1942 and not “the coming year,” 
as many reports of the speech inferred. 
The confusion arose from differing trans- 
lations and interpretations of one passage 
and its context in the speech. 
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Kethal Incendiary: Latest German bomb invention to hit Britain is 


Newsweek 


an incendiary coupled to an explosive charge. The incendiary section lights on 
impact but a slow match fuse in the nose delays detonation of the explosive for 
seven minutes. Expecting a fire blitz this winter, the British are teaching the 
public how to cope with the new bomb. Fire guards attack the fire it starts 
rather than the bomb itself, using available cover until the nose explodes or 
seven minutes have passed. Then they go after the incendiary at close quarters. 





According to The New York Times’s 
translation, Hitler said: “For this year we 
have prepared for ourselves a very simple 
program. In the first place, under all cir- 
cumstances, we must hold whatever must 
be held . . . In the second place, we must 
attack under all circumstances where at- 
tack is necessary.” Both The Times and 
the Associated Press, which sent out a 
similar translation, interpreted the plans 
as applying to “the coming year.” 

However, a translation by official sources 
in Washington showed that Hitler made 
no such prediction. According to this ver- 
sion, also adopted by the United Press, he 
declared: “For this year we had laid out 
a very simple program. First, under all 
circumstances, to hold what had to be 
held . . . Second, to attack relentlessly 
where the attack is necessary.” The suc- 
ceeding context, in which Hitler specified 
the campaign’s goals, including the secur- 
ing of the Black Sea and cutting of the 
Volga, showed clearly that by “this year” 
he meant 1942. But regardless of the year, 
the campaign’s achievements had obvi- 
ously fallen far short of Hitler’s hopes. 





Sea Dog Top Dog 

When President Roosevelt last July 
named Admiral William D. Leahy as his 
personal chief of staff, none knew exactly 
what the retired sea dog’s functions would 
be. The President himself described the 
67-year-old sailor as his “leg man.” 

Last week, however, official Washing- 
ton suddenly realized that Leahy had 
graduated from “leg man” to the “Presi- 
dent’s military mind” and virtual head 
of the United Nations’ board of strategy. 
With him in the chair, the committee of 
Anglo-American chiefs of staff had become 
the dynamo of the war effort; it was re- 
vealed that none of its recommendations 
has yet been turned down either by the 
White House or Downing Street. As a 
matter of fact, some of Winston Church- 
ill’s suggestions were reported to have been 











overruled by the groups headed by Leahy. 

In explicit recognition of the admiral’s 
new status, the Office of War Information 
last week listed Leahy as the ranking 
American officer on the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff Committee of the United States 
and Britain. As such, he ranked—tech- 
nically at. least—above Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, and Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet. 





Carrier-Plane Boost 


In official Navy citations 37-year-old Lt. 
Comdr. John Smith Thach is listed as “a 
great fighter and a skillful airman.” The 
praise is not extravagant, for the tall, 
spare Arkansan has already won the Navy 
Cross, the Gold Star (in lieu of a second 
Navy Cross) , and the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. With the last of these came a 
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Admiral Leahy ranks first 
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citation ‘crediting him with fathering “a 
unique system of fighting-plane combat 
teams” which contributed materially to 
the American victory at Midway. 

Back in Washington from the Pacific 
battle zone, Thach last week voiced some 
views which caused almost as much to-do 
as his previous heroism in the air. The oc- 
casion was a press interview arranged for 
him by the Navy Department. 

The gist of Thach’s statement was that 
—for sea operations—carrier-based air- 
craft were definitely superior to high-flying 


horizontal bombers, such as Flying For- 


tresses. The real damage to the Japs in the 
Pacific, he said, had been done by Navy 
torpedo and dive bombers. “Not one major 
ship in this war,” he told the press, “has 
been sunk by horizontal bombing.” A re- 
porter reminded him of the Army claim 
that the Japanese battleship Haruna was 
sunk by a Flying Fortress flown by the 
late Capt. Colin P. Kelly Jr. Thach there- 
upon flatly repeated his declaration. 


Carrier-based air power alone, Thach — 


asserted, could clear the way for the in- 
vasion and defeat of Japan. “Every major 
victory in the Pacific—either by Japs or 
by us—has been won by the use of car- 
riers,” he said. “The Japs had carriers and 
their opponents did not when the war 
started, and their victories over sea and 
land forces were quick and decisive.” 

The Army made no comment on Thach’s 
views, although Fortresses are known to 
have done first-rate work in the Paecific— 
and only last month were credited in a 
Navy communiqué with turning back a 
Japanese naval squadron, including battle- 
ships, approaching Guadalcanal. Nor did 
the War Department comment on the Ha- 
runa angle. Actually, the Army has never 
specifically withdrawn its claim that the 
Haruna was sunk, although in a communi- 
qué issued last February, listing Japanese 
losses caused by Army air attacks, the bat- 
tleship was placed in a “probably sunk” 
column. 

Throughout the interview, Thach em- 
phasized that the views he expressed were 
his own, and not the Navy’s. However, the 
fact that the press conference was spon- 
sored by the Navy Department lent a 
semiofficial aura to his remarks, 


Significance 


Behind Thach’s_ statement lay the 
Navy’s apprehension over the “long-range 





bomber theory.” Broadly speaking, this * 


theory contends that long-range, heavily 
armored, land-based bombers can do as 
good a job against surface ships as dive 
bombers and torpedo planes, whose. car- 
rier bases are highly vulnerable to attack. 
General acceptance of this theory, the 
Navy has always feared, might actually 
result in curtailing its carrier-building pro- 
gram. Moreover, the Navy contends—and 
probably no one would dispute the con- 
tention—that the feats of its carrier 
bombers have proved beyond doubt the 
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Russian war scenes: Their homes despoiled, farmers take refuge in miserable dugouts . . . 


deadliness of these aircraft (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Tides) . 

However, where the gallant young lieu- 
tenant commander overstepped the mark 
—and doubtless the intentions of Navy 
officials who sponsored the interview— 
was when he permitted his enthusiasm for 
Navy craft to develop into an implied 
criticism of Army bombers. Such a step 
was bound to revive the old charge of 
recrimination between the two services at 
a time when cooperation is the prime need. 
And the incident was no less regrettable 
because of the fact that the commands of 
both services are striving for and achiev- 
ing ever-eloser harmony. 





Stand in Stalingrad 


The telephone jangled urgently. It 
sounded thin and shrill against the low 
thunder of guns and exploding. bombs. 
Alexander Chuyanoff, chief of the Stalin- 
grad Communist Committee, wearily 
picked up the receiver. “Moscow calling,” 
said a voice. 

The call was from Joseph Stalin, speak- 
ing directly from the Kremlin. The mes- 
sage was the same he had sent to other 
Communist leaders in other beleaguered 
towns—‘“Stand firm.” But this time Stalin 
supplemented it with detailed suggestions 
for defense and with a demand for the 
stern treatment of panicmongers. Nearly a 


quarter of a century ago, Stalin himself 
had headed an army besieged in the city, 
and he knew both its terrain and its 
people. ~- 

There was good reason for Stalin’s call. 
Intelligence reports indicated that the 
Germans were about to launch another 
major attack—stronger even than any of 
the 100-odd assaults they had already 
hurled against the city. If the battered 
city could again thrust back the foe, it 
would win another week or two of precious 
time. 

The attack came last week on schedule. 
Into a single narrow sector, the Nazi com- 
mand sent 300,000 men, thousands of 
guns, and many hundreds of tanks and 
planes. The objective was a height over- 
looking the Volga in a factory district in 
the northwestern zone. From here, a wide 
road led into the city’s heart. 

Soviet batteries slaughtered thousands 
of Nazis. So many tanks were destroyed 
that a correspondent called the area “a 
tank abattoir.” When the tanks were dis- 
abled, the Germans dug them into the 
ground for use as pillboxes—and in one 
small sector alone the Russians captured 
135 of them. But slowly, sometimes gain- 
ing no more than 200 yards a day, the 
Germans pushed their wedge into the 
suburb. . 

Incessantly pounded by Nazi planes— 
there were 1,500 sorties in one small area 
on a single day—the Russians resisted 


stubbornly. One cluster of ten log cabins 
and two brick buildings changed hands ten 
times. After that there was little left to 
fight for: where the buildings once stood, 
there were now only shell craters. 


Counterattack 


It was at this moment that the Red 
command played its trump cards—two 
parallel counteroffensives aimed at the ex- 
posed Nazi left flank. __ 

One of the two Red columns began its 
push from the Volga, above Stalingrad. 
Moved across the river under the cover _of 
darkness, this column pushed southward 
between the Volga and the Don. Its im- 
mediate gains consisted of a series of forti- 
fied hills. 

The other column struck south from the 
Kletskaya region into the U-loop of the 
Don River. Its first objective was to sever 
the supply lines of the Nazi Armies be- 
sieging Stalingrad. Its ultimate goal— 
which not even the Soviet generals yet 
dared to hope for—was to convert the 
60-mile-wide corridor between the Volga 
and the Don into a gigantic rat trap. 

For both columns, the progress was 
painfully slow. That was chiefly because of 
the terrain. Apart from a few hills, the 
theater of war is as bare and level as a 
jail courtyard. It is partly composed of salt 
marsh, hardened by a_ three-month 
drought. But most of it is a steppe, swept 
by dust storms and devoid of shelter. 
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«ee @common grave is dug for civilians killed by the Nazis in a community the Red Army has recaptured 


The struggle thus developed into local 
battles for hilltops, dominating the sur- 
rounding country. Short on tanks and 
planes, the Reds found the task far from 
easy. Among their perils were steppe grass 
fires, started by the Nazis to prevent 
Soviet night attacks. 

But slow though they were, the two 
columns quickly produced results. Alarmed 
by the new threat, the Germans had to 
divert 30 divisions—450,000 men—from 
other fronts to protect their left flank. 
With the pressure on Stalingrad momen- 
tarily eased, its defenders too launched 
counteroffensives, improving their positions. 

As the siege entered its seventh bitter 
week, Moscow’s tone became more confi- 
dent. The dagger was still near the heart, 
but hope had already been kindled for 
Stalingrad’s survival. 


Winter 


Russia’s hope was Hitler’s despair. His 
schedule for the year had already been 
irreparably disrupted, and none of his 
major objectives—Stalingrad, the Caspian 
Sea, the oil of the Caucasus—had yet been 
attained. And already the Nazi soldiers 
could feel the cold breath of winter 
through their summer uniforms. 

One thing the German command was 
determined to prevent: its troops were 
not going to suffer this winter as they 
suffered in the last. The preparations for 
the coming cold season began months ago. 


They were intensified early in September, 
when Hitler: appointed three of his top 
men to direct the job. 


Gen. Franz Halder, chief of the general | 


staff and one of Hitler’s personal military 
advisers, was named to supervise the mili- 
tary requirements of the winter campaign. 
General Jacob, who helped to build the 
famous Westwall and the defenses on the 
French coast, was to erect shelters and 
fortifications. Gen. Gustav von Wieter- 
sheim, nicknamed the “Ludendorff of the 
New Army,” was to take charge of sup- 
plies and railways. 

For months, heavy forts have been un- 
der construction behind the front line. The 
towns and cities which the Germans held 
last winter without fortifications have now 
been fortified. All through the summer, 
German factories have been producing spe- 
cial heaters and guards for tanks and 
locomotive pipes, to prevent the repetition 
of last winter’s breakdowns. By a recent 
decree, part of all German stoves in shops 
and factories has been taken over for 
army use. 

Warm, solid barracks are now being 
erected throughout occupied Russia. Furs 
—bought or looted—have been gathered 
from every corner of Europe. German fur- 
riers have been allowed to stay closed from 
Monday to Thursday, to enable them to 
work on army orders. White hoods and 
skis have. been sent to Russia by the tens 
of thousands. Enormous supplies of food 


—44,000,000 pounds of bread and 11,000- 
000 pounds of meat a week—have been 
earmarked for disposition by General von 
Wietersheim. 

But even with all these preparations, the 
winter will not be an easy one. Before 
the Nazis stands the Red Army—still in- 
tact and still aggressive. Behind them is a 
hostile and devastated country, where the 
Wehrmacht’s extended supply lines will 
be in constant peril from guerrilla units. 
Already the supply system of the armies 
besieging Stalingrad is strained to a dan- 
gerous point. Just how great the strain 
is, is indicated in this report from Moscow: 
because. overburdened supply lines had 
been unable to get munitions through to 
the Luftwaffe, stukas “bombed” Red posi- 


tions with samovars and sewing machines. 





South Seas Sorties 


Australian jungle fighters drove the 
sweating Japanese over a gigantic moun- 
tain roller coaster in New Guinea last 
week. It was the first Allied offensive 
against the enemy positions in the Owen 
Stanley Range. Up “Hell’s Backache,” 
one of the steepest trails on the island, 
the Aussies climbed. They chased the 
enemy across the lofty, wind-swept ridge 
country, down pad-pads (native paths) to 
unbridged ravines, and around hillsides. 

The offensive started near the native 
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WAR TIDES 





Recently there has been contro- 
versy as to the relative values of land- 
based planes vs. aircraft-carrier-based 
planes in the conduct of sea operations. 
The naval dive bomber is more efficient 
than land-based high-level planes in 
attacking seacraft underway, though 
not necessarily so when they are at 
anchor in a harbor, and to understand 
this it is necessary to understand the 
difference between the sea and land 
battle. 

The sea battle is one of great mobility. 
When the big contact occurs, no forces 
are held in reserve to stage a counter- 
attack—a military practice. Consequent- 
ly, our naval gunners are trained un- 
remittingly to make our gun salvos land 
on the enemy before his land on us. 
This first vital hit is perhaps the most 
important in the entire battle, for upon 
it may depend the way the engagement 
goes. Look what happened to the Hood 
in the engagement with the Bismarck— 
one hit and the great British ship blew 
up. 

In addition to the many functions 
which the fleet air arm performs, the 
naval dive bomber has one in particular. 
It extends the gun range of the fleet 
by the use of the bomb and, like our 
gunnery, its function is to land the 
first salvo on the enemy decks. 

High-level bombers, if they are 
present in a running sea battle, may 
carry a heavier projectile, but the pat- 
tern they lay is a far cry from the direct 
hit the dive bomber strives to achieve 
when the pilot settles into his dive and 
punches through anti-aircraft fire to 
reach the target. 

Our Navy and Marine Corps are 
probably the only ones which through 
years of training have developed the 
dive-bomber art to the same degree of 
perfection that the art of the gun layer 
has been developed. The gun and the 
plane form a perfectly coordinated team, 
always operating under the same princi- 
ple—that the first hit counts most. 

Another important factor is this: our 
aircraft carriers are always present in 
operations where other major naval 
craft are involved. Ordinarily we do not 
have to call upon land-based air sup- 
port, which, because of geography, 
weather, navigation, and the mobility 
of sea action, may not arrive at the 
scene of combat until it is too late. The 
loss of the Repulse and Prince of Wales 
attest to this point. 





The Navy Dive Bomber Delivers the Knockout 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


It is a fair statement to make that in 
the Battle of Midway our carrier-based 
planes probably played the most promi- 
nent..role. The raid on Tulagi May 4 
also stands as a record of efficiency. 
There our carrier-based planes de- 
stroyed five Japanese cruisers and two 
destroyers. : 

Now turn to more recent actions. O 
Sept. 8 Winston Churchill told Com- 
mons that the great convoy sent to 
Malta during August was attacked by 
from 300 to 400 German and Italian 
shore-based bombers, torpedo planes, 
and long-range fighters. 

Some of the action undoubtedly took 
place beyond the range of fighter planes 
based on Malta. The British air support 
during this phase of the action came 
from four accompanying carriers. Based 
on our carrier capacity for similar types 
—and our rating is high—the aircraft 
support probably did not exceed he- 
tween 275 and 300 carrier planes. In the 
ensuing engagements 39 of the Axis 
planes were shot down for certain by 
carrier-borne aircraft of the fleet. 


The recent battles which took place 
in the Barents Sea between a heavily 


-escorted convoy, on its trip out and 


return, and German land-based aircraft 
and submarines operating from North- 
ern Norway, tell their own story. 

The air support for the convoy came 
from at least one accompanying carrier. 
The course of the convoy probably lay 
between Spitzbergen and Bear Island; 
ice conditions now would permit it, and 
the fact that mines were laid ahead of 
the convoy would substantiate it. The 
course took the convoy beyond the 
range of Axis fighter planes. 

In all, ten Axis air attacks were made 
against the convoy on the voyage out. 
At least 215 Axis planes participated in 
the engagement, exclusive of the mine 
layers. Five torpedo-plane attacks were 
launched, about 118 planes being in- 
volved. Four high- and low-level bomb- 
ing attacks were delivered, about 78 
planes participating. One dive-bombing 
attack by 24 planes was made as the 
convoy neared its destination. 

The Axis lost at least 40 land-based 
aircraft; the Allies lost four naval fight- 
ers on the two voyages, but three pilots 
were saved. 

The above episodes attest to the 
efficiency of carrier-borne aircraft. up 
to date. 
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village of Ioribaiwa on Sept. 28. Diggers 
who had dyed their khaki clothes jungle 
green used the same stealthy tactics em- 
ployed by the Japanese in their July ad- 
vance over the mountains from Buna to 
Toribaiwa. By infiltration, they outflanked 
the village—then attacked it with ma- 
chine-gun fire. Most of the Japanese left 
in a hurry. But not all got out. Next morn- 
ing, when the Aussies took over, they 
found numerous graves (not even the Japs 
have been able to raise enough fire for 
cremation in the New Guinea wet season) 
as well as many unburied dead and valu- 
able equipment and supplies. 

Expecting fierce resistance at every ridge 
and fanning out widely to thwart flank 
counterattacks, the Allied troops dropped 
over the first intervening ridge to Naoro, 
a hamlet 2,000 feet below Ioribaiwa. The 
place was deserted. The fleeing Japanese 
had retreated over the next ridge to Me- 
nari, another native outpost buried in 
the jungle. 

By Oct. 2, the Aussies had reached 
Menari. Again there were no Japanese. So 
the diggers climbed again, past Efogi— 
only 7 miles from the famous 7,000-foot- 
high “Gap” through which the Japanese 
moved on Port Moresby last month. In 
the week-long retreat, the enemy had 
retired 20 miles from their jungie fortress 
at Ioribaiwa without a fight. 

No one was able to explain exactly why 
the Japanese had vanished. One possible 
solution was that their supply system had 
been wrecked by the murderous Allied air 
bombardment. Day after day, United Na- 
tions planes, ranging from Flying For- 
tresses to fighters, pounded at the jungle 
trails leading all the way north to Buna. 


4] The Navy last week announced the sink- 
ing of three more American vessels. The 24- 
year-old 8,378-ton naval transport U.S. S. 
George Fox Elliott (formerly the steam- 
ship .City of Los Angeles) was destroyed 
after a Japanese torpedo plane had crashed 
into it on Aug. 8, while the ship was tak- 
ing part in landing operations in the Solo- 
mons. The 24-year-old auxiliary transport 
Gregory was sunk by enemy gunfire off 
Guadalcanal. The 1,525-ton submarine 
Grunion, launched only last Dec. 22, was 
listed as “overdue in the Pacific.” This 
brought the total of American submarines 
lost since Pearl Harbor to five. 





- Aleutian Advance 


Jutting sharply from the slate-gray Pa- 
cific, in the center of the Aleutian chain, 
lie the high-peaked mist-wreathed Andrea- 
nof Islands. Andreian Tolstky, commander 
of a Russian expedition in 1761, gave the 
remote volcanic group its name. Packs of 
blue foxes have for years made this almost 
uninhabited waste their home. 

Last week came the news that for the 
past month the once grave-silent Andrea- 
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nofs have been the busiest spot in the 
Northern Pacific. The Navy revealed that 
on Aug. 30 American Army troops under 
Brig. Gen. Eugene M. Landrum, 51-year- 
old native of Florida and veteran of the 
last war, established a base there. Which 
of the five Andreanofs—Amlia, Atka (the 
largest), Adak, Kanaga, or Tanaga, had 
been taken over by American troops was 
not announced. But the operation put the 
U.S. forces within about 250 miles of Jap- 
anese-held Kiska and also at their nearest 
point in the Pacific to Japan. (The west- 
ernmost section of the Andreanofs is about 
2,200 miles from Yokohama.) 

The manner in which the American task 
force made its surprise landing in a bitter 
storm was described by William Worden, 
Associated Press correspondent: 


“Probably the largest convoy of Ameri- 
can ships ever to sail the North Pacific 
... made a rendezvous at sea late in Au- 
gust and proceeded hundreds of miles west 
of Dutch Harbor without sighting an 
enemy plane or submarine. The convoy 
was made up of heavy naval craft, de- 
stroyers, smaller fighting boats, several 
large transports loaded to the gunwhales 
with troops and supplies, and also a 
strange collection of power barges, tugs, 
converted yachts, and even one four- 
masted codfish schooner carrying troops. 
The convoy arrived in a driving rain. 

“The landing was made on a vacant 
beach, which previously had been searched 
for enemy scouts or defending forces by 
our own guerrilla-type units, especially or- 
ganized to operate in Alaska. The troops 
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were ready to fight but found the Aleutian 
weather was their chief obstacle on that 
first day. The heavy surf made moving 
troops down the rope landing ladders from 
the transports a major and dangerous op- 
eration, and made getting ashore impossi- 
ble without a thorough wetting in the icy 
seas. 

“Nevertheless, troops immediately began 
forging inland on: the treeless, grass- 
covered island. Units were directed to pre- 
pare for immediate attack and to set up 
coastal defense and anti-aircraft guns as 
soon as possible to supplement the guns of 
the fleet that guarded the bay. 

“But the weather . . . then aided the 
Americans. The clouds made Japanese 
aerial observation hopeless. No Japanese 
appeared that day or for ten days after- 
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U. 8. Signal Corps photos from. Acme 


Andreanof Landing: General Landrum, muffled against the the beach while nearby machine guns among the stores 
cold, supervised the landing operations from a post on and ammunition boxes guarded against surprise attack. 
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ward. By that time, the landing operation 
had been completed.” 

In announcing the Aleutian advance the 
Navy communiqué added that Army 
bombers and fighters “are now operating 
from airfields in these islands.” In this 
casual fashion was indicated the most 
significant feature of the occupation—that 
on the barren Andreanof group the Amer- 
icans had already built airfields, a feat 
which the Japanese reputedly have not 


been able to perform on the former Ameri- ~ 


can island of Kiska. As a result, the Japa- 
nese have been forced to use fighter planes 
equipped with floats. 

On Sept. 27, Army Liberator bombers, 
presumably from the new bases, attacked 
Japanese ships and shore installations. at 
Kiska, bringing down one Zero plane. The 
same day, three Army bombers hit and 
damaged an enemy transport near the is- 
land of Attu. That was the opening of an 
American air attack that seemed likely to 
grow rather than diminish in vigor. 





. Fighting Fortresses 


“It was the first time I ever saw the 
guns of all six Fortresses of my formation 
firing at the same moment. We were really 
cooking with gas, pal. The Germans obvi- 
ously were puzzled as to how to attack the 
Fortresses. The last time they tried it 
from above, they caught hell. This time 
they tried it from below and caught an- 


. other mess. Maybe they won’t try it again 


—I hope. But chum, if they do—” 

That was how Capt. Frederick W. Dal- 
las Jr. of Houston, Texas, summed up the 
most spectacular battle yet fought by the 
American Flying Fortresses over German- 
occupied Europe, according to a United 
Press report. The date was Oct. 2; the 
target, the Nazi airframe factory at 
Meaulte in Northern France. At the same 
time, another group of Fortresses attacked 
an airfield at St. Omer nearby. In both 
cases, the pilots reported direct hits on 
the targets. 

At St. Omer Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Wilhelm GiGring sent his prize Yellow Nose 
squadron of Focke-Wulf 190 fighters into 
the air against the United States bombers 
and their escort of United Nations fight- 
ers. Some of the Nazi ships closed in to 
800 yards or less in a desperate effort to 
down one of the powerful planes. But, un- 
aided by their escort, the Fortresses, led 
by Col. Ronald Walker of Spokane, Wash., 
shot thirteen Focke-Wulf 190s full of 
holes. All of the big bombers returned 
home safely. — 

The way the Fortresses could take it 
was described vividly by Capt. W. A. Wil- 
liams of Riverside, Calif. It was the “hot- 
test trip yet,” according to the 22-year- 
old pilot of the Fortress named Mickey 
Finn, whose plane in the tail formation 
got some of the heaviest strafing. “The flak 
ripped a 6-inch hole in our wing. A Focke- 


UB. ag pale from 
Goldfish. Bowl Phone: 
American soldiers in Icelamd find the 
country’s public phones are really 
public. This open-air job is located at 
a busy city street intersection. 





Wulf shot away part of the stabilizer. One 
bullet went through 4 inches from my 
head, and there were dozens of holes in 
the plane when we got back.” 

While the Flying Fortresses were roar- 
ing over France, American Army Boston 
bombers (Douglas DB-7s), escorted by 
hundreds of United Nations fighter planes, 
hammered the docks at Le Havre. 

At the same time, the new British Mos- 
quito planes, first introduced in the recent 
raids on Gestapo headquarters at Oslo, 
pounded an iron and steel works at Liége 
in Belgium. And following eight nights 
of bad weather, the British night raids 
over Germany were resumed on Oct. 1, 
when tons of high explosives were dumped 
on the big submarine yards at Flensburg, 
Germany. From that night’s forays, sev- 
enteen RAF bombers were missing. The 
next night, the chief RAF target was 
Krefeld, a textile and heavy-industry cen- 
ter. Seven British bombers failed to return. 





Eagles Go American 


The men who blazed the way in Ameri- 
can combat aviation were the members of 
the Lafayette Escadrille. This famous 
French Air Force auxiliary of the last war 





was formed in April 1916 by Norman 
Prince, a young Chicago lawyer, and 
Charles Sweeny of Spokane, Wash., who 
had joined the French Army in 1914 and 
later became a colonel with the AEF. The 
Escadrille’s roster eventually rose to 38. 
In little Nieuport biplanes with the In- 
dian-head insignia, the squadron knocked 
out 57 enemy planes before it was ab- 
sorbed by the American Army in Febru- 
ary 1918, and its two lion mascots, Whisky 
and Soda, were packed off to the Paris 
ZOO. 

Not until October 1940, after the fall 
of France, did this war produce a counter- 
part of “Old Lafayette.” Once again its 
instigator was Charles Sweeny, who be- 
tween the big wars had fought for the 
Loyalists in Spain. Commissioned a group 
captain in the RAF Volunteer Reserve, the 
58-year-old warrior began to form an 
Eagle Squadron, RAF. The first group, 
Squadron 71, went into combat in Febru- 
ary 1941. Soon afterward, two more squad- 
rons, the 121st and 133rd, were organized. 
Wearing the regulation blue RAF uniform 
with a white eagle insignia topped by 
the initials “E.S.” and flying Spitfires 
and Hurricanes, the Americans destroyed 
at least 73 enemy planes in nineteen 
months. . 

But as with the Escadrille, the Ameri- 
can Army finally caught up with the 
Eagles. Last week, at a ceremony attended 
by Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, 
ghief of the British Fighter Command, and 
Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz, chief of the 
USAAF in the European theater, the 
fliers in the three squadrons were trans- 
ferred to the USAAF. At the same time, 
Sweeny accepted the two-rank demotion 
from RAF group captain, the equivalent 
of colonel, to USAAF major. He was as- 
signed to the intelligence staff. 

The three squadrons, under the general 
command of Col. Edward W. Anderson, 
39-year-old Kansan, were maintained as 
intact units under the transfer. They now 
comprise the USAAF’s Fourth Fighter 
Group. 

The group’s executive opefational offi- 
cer is 22-year-old Maj. Chesley Gordon 
Peterson of Santaquin, Utah, winner of 
both the Distinguished Service Order and 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. Peterson 
has to his credit six enemy planes, and 
was himself shot down and rescued in 
the Dieppe raid. 

The Eagles joined the United States 
forces betwixt misfortune and triumph. 
The misfortune came on Sept. 26—three 
days before the transfer: four Eagles 
were reported captured by the Germans 
in an RAF raid that cost eleven British 
planes. The triumph came on Oct. 2 dur- 
ing a raid by American Army Bostons | 
on the docks of Le Havre. Of the five 
Nazi fighter craft shot down by Allied 
escort planes, four were accounted for 
by pilots of the USAAF’s eta Fighter 
Group. 





Men Who Think of ‘lomorrow Appreciate 
The Worlds Lightest Highball ! 

























Men Who Think of Tomorrow! 


Even now, with a war to win, the statesmen of 
the United Nations are planning a fair and finer 
peacetime world. Will it be based on the four 
freedoms? Will it protect humanity from another 
holocaust? Those are the aims of the men who 
today are building the new world of Tomorrow! 


* * * 


HE glorious whiskies in Seagram’s 

V.O. CANADIAN were carefully 
blended and laid away to mellow years 
ago. Since the Queen Mary crossed 
the Atlantic on her maiden voyage 
... since ‘Anthony Adverse’’ first 
appeared on the screen... since Tele- 
vision programs began in England... 
! these whiskies have been treasured for 
Tomorrow. Thanks to Seagram’s fore- 
sight, the V. O. of today will always be 
famous for finer flavor . . . preferred a (a> CANAD er 
for the world’s lightest highball! Wak. "Soi gt Se 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 














ICE CUBES FOR JAPAN / 


Listen, Tojo—when you hear that 
kar-rump some night and the fac- 
tory walls start sliding into the 
sea—remember, it’s just an “ice 
cube” from Nash-Kelvinator. 


We are building plenty of them 
for you—ice cubes that hurt— 
and Kelvinators that fly. 


Monster Vought-Sikorsky fly- 
ing cargo carriers for the Navy— 
they’re growing on Nash-Kelvi- 
nator assembly lines—not in ones 
or twos, but in fleet upon fleet! 


And listen—that angry hum 
coming out of the Kast— 


It comes from propellers built 
by Nash-Kelvinator, built by the 
many thousands! 


HIGH-ALTITUDE 
ENGINES 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 


And that mighty roar you'll 
soon be hearing is the voice of the 
Corsair—an engine that can take 
this Navy fighter higher, faster 
than any “Zero” in your stable. 


They’re coming, Tojo—coming 
from men who, in building last 
year’s refrigerators and automo- 
biles, thought only of a nation’s 
health and happiness. 


But now, it’s hate and ven- 
geance and the stinging memory 
of a thousand Axis wrongs that 
are guiding their hands to new 
production records. 

Look out, Tojo, the nights are 
“growing longer. 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION - 


tl KELVINATOR 
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STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


FLYING BOATS 
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Vern Haugland’s Adventure: Jungle, Hunger, Delirium 





Wren the rip cord snapped, his body 
was turning in a slow, tumbling fall. Thick 
‘clouds seemed to smother his conscious- 
ness. The hard jerk of a riser strap brought 
him sharplky—back—the parachute was 
opening. Then he was lunging through the 
rushing winds . . . down onto a rough 
green rug_of tall jungle trees. ..2 

Vern Haugland opened his fever-red- 
dened eyes. The green rug became a Port 
Moresby hospital bed. Over him hung the 
grinning, leathery face of his former As- 
sociated Press associate, Lt. Col. Lloyd 
(Larry) Lehrbas, now General MacAr- 
thur’s press aide. Shaking off his delirium, 
the emaciated 34-year-old war correspond- 
ent whispered: “Tell my mother I’ve been 
real sick, but I’m all right.” 

He wanted to talk more, but the doc- 
tors wouldn’t let him. What could talk 
was a little black book—the diary of his 
six weeks’ wanderings in the New Guinea 
jungle after he parachuted out of an 
Army bomber that had run. out of gas 
(NewsweEEK, Oct. 5). 

It was the first such jump Haugland 
had ever made. He leaped from 13,000 
feet, landed safely, and spent the first 
night huddled in his ’chute as _ tropical 
rain beat down on the jungle. The next 
day, Haugland ran into another survivor 
from the plane, Lt. James A. Michael of 
Temple, Okla. For eight days, the two men 
hiked over mountains and down rivers, 
sleeping in small caves or under piles of 
wet reeds. Twice they heard the sound of 
planes, but clouds obscured the aircraft. 

Haugland’s diary, as sent out by the 
Associated Press, took up the story: “Aug. 
16: Both very weak—feet bad. Must take 
to river. We may get separated or drowned 
but pray to God for safety.” Under the 
same date was an entry in a different hand- 
writing—‘“In case we are separated, I'll be 
up the river’in bad need of food please 
rush to rescue. Lt. James A. Michael.” The 
diary continued: “Aug. 16: Later. Mike 


went up over the hill. I started down the 
river, saw I couldn’t make it ... . Maybe 
Mike can go faster alone. I hope so. He is 
a wonderful boy and deserves to live . . . 
Aug. 18: He should be 6 or.8 miles ahead 
of me down river by now. Amazing thing 
is how clear-headed we have remained . . . 
Aug. 19: Chewing grass ...... praying a 
great, deal. Getting so weak: Hardly any 
hope now. Lost ‘life preserver. Watched 
vainly all day for a plane . . . Looks like I 
shall die here soon.” 


But Haugland’s strength picked up. 
He began walking again. “Aug. 20: If could 
get real food, think could hike around mt. 

. maybe could struggle to a village.” 
He ate “lots more reeds” and _ started 
around the mountain. “Aug. 24: Two and 
one-half weeks with nothing ‘to eat—my 
body looks terrible. If someone comes to- 


day I can still live—but I need food. Head 


clear.” 

Hardly a day went by without torrential 
rain. Haugland described it. “Aug. 25: 
Worst nite of all. Heavy rain. River came 
up, flooded me out of one bed, then an- 
other. Had to climb into rocks and sit 


shivering there. Yet somehow today, tho: 


almost sleepless, I have more strength to 
walk around on than for several days. All 
search for me, if any, must have been 
given up, so my plight is about hopeless.” 

Sleeping with a “dirty hole for head 
under rotten log, rest exposed,” Haugland 
on Aug. 26 “awoke a bit delirious for first 
time.” Afterward, his mind was frequently 
confused. “Aug. 28: Either last night was 
very long and full of bad dreams or I 
have been semi-delirious . . . two or three 
days. If can summon strength, may hike 
thru woods in hope of finding a shelter 
hut . . . Some delicious berries on shore.” 
On Aug. 29, Haugland reached a mountain 
top, drenched and exhausted. He wrote: 


“On top, amazingly . . . most vivid, terrible 


scene I ever witnessed. Such peaks!” Then 


Newsweek—Browne 


“Both very weak—feet bad. Must take to river. We may get separated or drowned but pray to God for safety.” 


—“Sept. 1: For first time, see great valley 
—far away—and not impossible. to reach. 
Dear God, help me keep my strength— 
this may be into settled area. Reached 
bottom before rain started.” Animals be- 
gan to appear. “Sept. 2: Almost longest 
hike yesterday and today. Another emu, 
three wallabies together, two others.” 
_, He went down into the valley “below 
extreme peaks” and hiked up the river. 
“Sept. 4: After tough day, worst wettest 
coldest nite. Hands so numb can’t write. 
Terrible struggle thru jungle today .. . 
Sharp air battle [the diary didn’t explain 
this entry] ... . Sept. 6: Surrounded by 
rivers which can’t ford. Nothing edible 
several days—very weak.” Then “dozens 
of brambleberries” stayed his hunger and 
a “little native twig shelter” housed him. 
Desperately but doggedly, he stumbled 
on: “Sept. 8: Tried ford river, couldn’t. 
Crossed big river on log jam . . . Found 
three native huts one with floor. Sick in 
nite, first time, probably-from stingers on 
hands and mouth . . . Sept. 9: Where from 
here? Impossible stick close to river be- 
cause impassable tall reeds. Will say as can . 
otherwise get lost cause can’t see where 


going. P.M. Thank God I am keeping 


near reeds, got om te faint animal track. 
Crossed stream on log at berry place, 
trail grew plainer, definitely track thru 
forest. Made more distance so far than 
for weeks. All creeks logged over, no vines, 
all cleared.” 


- How Haugland reached a native vil- 
lage where missionaries found him Sept: 
19 is not yet known. He was delirious 
then and remained so until his first lucid 
moment in the hospital where he is now 
recovering. All but one of the other mem- 
bers of the bomber crew straggled into 
Port Moresby within eight to twenty 
days after they parachuted. The missing 
member was Haugland’s early comrade 
in the jungle, Lieutenant Michael. 
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Parliament Does the Expected 
in Prolonging Its Own Life 


Low Ebb in British Politics 
Explained by Drab Commons 
Dominated by Churchill 


It was Nov. 14, 1935: the Italians were 
slaughtering the Ethiopians; the Chinese 
were preparing for the Japanese invasian; 
there were anti-British riots in Cairo; King 
George of Greece ended a twelve-year exile 
to return to the throne. ; 

Over Britain a cold rain fell as 70 per 
cent of the electorate went to the polls to 
choose a new Parliament. Stanley Bald- 
win’s Conservative government won a sub- 
stantial victory. Neville Chamberlain and 
Sir Samuel Hoare kept their seats. The 
Hon. William Waldorf Astor, 28-year-old 
son of Lord and Lady Astor, got in by 
beating a Laborite, while Winston Church- 
ill’s son Randolph, then 24, failed on his 
second try for Parliament (he finally made 
it on his fourth, five years later) . 

Normally, there would have been an- 
other general election in 1940, for the 1911 
Parliament Act limits Commons’ life -to 
five years. But just as the last war per- 
mitted the-1910 Parliament to survive for 
eight years, so did the present one permit 
the 1935 Parliament to extend its life in 
1940 and again in 1941. ' 

Last week the House of Commons, 
bombed out of its old quarters, assembled 








within the gloomy interior of its tem- 
porary home to pass on its third extension. 
Of its 615 members, 443 were elected in 
1935. The 172 new faces came in at by- 
elections to replace members who died, 
were promoted to the House of Lords, or 
took the Chiltern Hundreds, Parliamentary 
parlance for resigning. 

The old members and the new, prepar- 
ing for the debate, confronted these reali- 
ties: 

Along with its peacetime luxuries, Brit- 
ain has sacrificed some of its democratic 
procedures. A coalition government rules 
the land and the establishment of a po- 
litical truce maintains status quo in party 
representation. The truce requires a vacant 
seat to go uncontested to a member of 
the party that previously held it. During 
the war there is no official Opposition; 
nevertheless, political independents, in- 
creasingly restive under the truce, have 





British Combine 
Salvage: RAF men disabled in ac- 
tion require elaborate therapeutic ex- 
ercises to refit them for action. Left: A 
flight sergeant suffering from knee 
and leg injuries relearns the trick of 
negotiating stairs. Above: A man 
whose heel bones were shattered by 
shrapnel is now able to jump a 7-foot 
ladder. Right: Dancing helps a group 
to reacquire poise and equilibrium. 





repeatedly challenged it. Out of 21 by- 
elections during 1942, only nine went un- 
contested. In the twelve that were fought 
the government lost four seats. An analy- 
sis of the first eleven revealed that the 
government won only 53.8 per cent of the 
votes. The independents campaigned on 
platforms demanding a second front in 
1942 and general political housecleaning. 

The Parliamentary extension debate 
had but few flashes of excitement. Home 
Secretary Herbert Morrison and Attorney 
General Sir Donald Somervell spoke for 
the government. One critic was Richard 
Rapier Stokes, a Catholic Laborite, who 
called Parliament “a rubber stamp” with 
Winston Churchill its dictator. Another 
oppositionist was Sir Richard Acland, tall, 
gaunt, 36-year-old leftist Liberal who be- 
longs to an old landed family but who 
urges the nationalization of land. Recently 
he joined with the writer J. B. Priestley in 
forming a political organization dubbed 
“The Ninepointers,” a group dedicated to 
sponsoring independent candidates. To 


give Parliament a wartime shot in the 


arm, Acland advocated electing a third of 
the House annually. 

Capt. Randolph Churchill, the Prime 
Minister’s son, backed the bill but said the 
“old ladies of politics” would have to go 
after the war. And he flayed his own 
Tories for “black marketeering in constit- 
uencies and sale of seats to rich men.” 

The vote was taken. It was 215 to 9 for 
Parliament’s new lease. 





Significance 


The outcome last week never was in 
doubt; Britain, for the first time in many 
years, is in the political doldrums. The war 














>>> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE <<< 


) Important Provisions 


IN LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES THAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Have you Ever read your life insurance policies? _ fits and options are and how they can best be used, 
Do you know that they contain a number of bene- we have prepared the brief “quiz” below on five 

fits and options over and above the guarantee to important provisions included in current Prudential 

; pay a stated amount to you or your beneficiary? Ordinary policies of $1000 or more. 

Because most people do not know what these bene- How many can you answer correctly? 








1. Name four ways you may direct The 
Prudential to pay your beneficiary. 


— Answer—(1) In one lump sum; or (2) as a 
fixed monthly income for a definite number 
of months; or, if the amount is sufficient, (3) as a 
definite monthly income for the beneficiary’s entire 
lifetime; or (4) the money may be left with The 
Prudential until later, as you provide. Interest at a 
guaranteed rate is paid to your beneficiary each year. 


2. What is The Prudential’s “Waiver of 
Premium” Benefit? 




















Answer— This is a benefit The Prudential in- 

cludes in standard Ordinary policies: If before 
age 60 you are totally and permanently disabled as 
defined in the policy, no premiums need be paid 
during such disability! But your insurance stays in 
force, as though you had paid the premiums. 


3. In what 4 ways may you receive dividends? 


Answer—(1) You may take them in cash; 

a or (2) use them to reduce premium payments 

on your policy; or (3) use them to purchase 

additional, fully paid-up insurance; or (4) leave them 
with The Prudential to accumulate at interest. 


4. In what ways can you elect to pay your 


ES premiums? 


Answer—On regular Ordinary policies, pre- 
miums can be paid once a year (most economical), 
twice a year, or four times a year. 


3. If you stop paying premiums, can you 
ever put your policy back in force? 


Answer—Yes, usually within three years, 
unless you surrender the policy for its cash value. 
Satisfactory evidence of insurability must be given, 
and back premiums paid with interest, 





The above are some of the benefits and options in- 
cluded in Ordinary life insurance policies. We urge 


How much do you know about Life Insurance? you to read your policies—then, if you have any 
Test your knowledge with questions at right. questions, ask your agent for his advice. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
THE advertisements—‘‘What Every Man Should: Know About 
The RUDENTIAL ~ Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give you the 
sratueror. kind of practicql information on life insurance that will be 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA GIBRALTAR j of real benefit to you and your family. 


‘We hope-these advertisements will help you understand 
life insurance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - 

















Tue car you drive today, regard- 
less of name, has some Weather- 
head products on it because our 
vast facilities enabled us to make 
parts for all American car 
manufacturers—simultaneously! 








Ships, too. Every type of American mobile striking unit looks to Weatherhead! 


Now, ‘100% converted to war 
work, Weatherhead plants 
are turning out valves, fittings, 
flexible hose, hydraulic cylinders 
and scores of other vital parts at 
the rate of millions every day! 


We aay of Schedule with . 


The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio + Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FITTINGS AND FLEXIBLE HOSE 
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has saddled it with a colorless Parliament; 
neither of the two chief parties, Conserva- 
tive and Labor, has evoked the slightest 
enthusiasm among the people, yet both 
have such a tight control on the political 
machinery that their positions seem safe- 
guarded until the war ends. 

The present coalition and entire po- 
litical setup are held together by the 
dominant personality of Churchill, Con- 
servative leader by virtue of his office, who 
stands high above all other figures in the 
political gallery. No substantial rival has 
risen to challenge his hold on the popular 
imagination, although Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden is repeatedly mentioned as 
the best Conservative possibility. Among 
the Laborites only Arthur Greenwood, 
Aneurin Bevan, and Emanuel Shinwell 
really stand out. But their effectiveness is 
limited to debate. 

Laborites share with Conservatives the 
responsibility for public resentment over 
the stumbling timidities of certain war- 
time policies. The Labor party leaders 
have not measured up to expectations. 
Thus there is now a futile search for 
supermen, for new blood, inspiration, lead- 
ership. None of the embryonic independ- 
ent parties is likely to pull much weight. 
Nor is there any chance of a split among 
leaders of established parties to bring any- 
thing fresh on the political scene. 

Second-front agitation is now confined 
chiefly to Communist elements. While all 
sections of the public wish to see relief for 
the Russians at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, they aren’t ready to chuck out 
their government for not opening a sec- 
ond front before it is decreed by the 
sober judgment of military leaders. Britons 
have come to realize that the second 
front is not a political but a military 
problem. 

By and large the nation seems to have 
accepted the prolongation of the present 
Parliament as a necessary evil of fightin” 
a total war. Even the liberal Manchester 
Guardian advised: “We had better put up 
with things as they are.” The paper did, 
however, also suggest revamping existing 
election laws to do away with anomalies 
giving the advantage to wealth. The 
Economist, conservative London weekly, 
went even farther. It recommended adop- 
tion: of the American primary system to 
stir up greater public interest in the po- 
litical parties. Both The Guardian and The 
Spectator, another weekly, advanced the 
same reason for Parliament’s staleness: 
the parties face no general election threat. 





Argentina’s Press 


Symbolizing eternal vigilance, a statue 
of a woman holding a torch tops the 
. ornate French-style gray stone building 
housing one of the world’s most remark- 
able newspapers. La Prensa (The Press) 
of Buenos Aires also hides a siren atop 
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2 Libbey-Owena- Pod. Produit 
TEMPERED VITROLITE 


comes to the niin of the kitchen table 





Tuere’s little about the work surface of a kitchen 
table to arouse one’s scientific or engineering interest. 
Yet, when the basic material from which it is made is 
suddenly sent to war, a major replacement problem 


is created. 


The new material must answer a multiplicity of de- 
mands. It must be strong and durable, highly resistant 
to thermal and physical shock, sanitary and easy to clean, 
nonporous, impervious to acids, and most important 


today, abundant. 


Here’s a combination of physical and chemical require- 
ments as exacting as many modern industrial material 
specifications. The problem, however, can be solved suc- 
cessfully through the controlled characteristics of glass. 
In this case, Tempered Vitrolite provides the answer. 


In the development of this product, our engineers 
began with a standard Libbey-Owens-Ford product, 
Vitrolite. This well-known glass is used in modern store 
fronts, and as wainscoting for bathrooms and kitchens. 


Its surfaces are smooth, sanitary, nonporous and easy 





to clean. It is stainproof and resistant to all common 
acids. It. is opaque, made in the purest white, or in a 
wide range of other attractive colors. 


Just one step was ‘necessary to make Vitrolite the 


perfect kitchen table top. By a special process we tem- 


pered it and endowed it with an iron constitution. 
Through this process it becomes so strong that it will 
support the weight of an average family. It is amazingly 
resistant to physical impact. It stands thermal shock so 
well you can place it on a cake of ice and pour hot 


molten lead on the topside without causing a crack. 


Because of its unusual work surface advantages, don’t 
be surprised if you see Tempered Vitrolite in many 
applications other than the top of a kitchen table. 

This is an added example of how modern know-how is 
fitting glass to serve in ever-increasing usefulness. Maybe 
one of the many types of Libbey-Owens-Ford flat, bent 
or tempered glass products will solve your problem. 
Libbey ‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1371-A Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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International 


Presidents meet: Castillo of Argentina greets Penaranda of Bolivia* 


its building to herald important news 
bulletins. The daily claims it prints more 
foreign news than any other paper in the 
world; it ignores scandals and _ suicides. 
Circulation runs around 300,000 daily, 
more than 500,000 Sundays. 

The paper maintains elaborate free serv- 
ices for the public: medical and dental 
clinics, a legal bureau, a lecture hall, a 
100,000-volume library, a music conserva- 
tory, and a consulting service for farmers 
and cattle breeders. 

But most of all, La Prensa is noted for 
fearless independence. With its front page 
and many inside pages filled with want 
ads, the paper is rich enough to be inde- 
pendent both of commercial interests and 
politics. 

When José Francisco Uriburu threat- 
ened to suppress it shortly after he seized 
power of the government in 1930, Ezequiel 
P. Paz, publisher of the paper and son of 
its founder, retorted that he would go to 
Paris and print it there. La Prensa has 
vigorously denounced fraudulent elections 
and taken its stand squarely on the side 
of the democracies. 

Last week La Prensa marked the cen- 


tenary of the birth of José C. Paz, who 
founded the paper in 1869. At his grave in 
Recoleta Cemetery 1,100 employes staged 
ceremonies attended by Edward L. Reed, 
United States Chargé d’Affaires. From 
Washington Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull sent his tribute: “I am glad to join 
with the many admirers of the distin- 
guished newspaper La Prensa of Buenos 


Aires in honoring the memory of its illus- 


trious founder.” 

The centenary, however, had its bleak 
aspect. La Prensa, like all other Argentine 
papers, has been muzzled by President 
Ramon §. Castillo’s “state of siege,” which 
prohibits public discussion of vital interna- 
tional affairs. Castillo, sworn to the “pru- 
dent neutrality” which has won for him 
the esteem of the Axis, last week gave a 
fresh example of his muzzling technique. 
The Chamber of Deputies voted, 67 to 64, 
for an immediate break with the Axis. 
Showing every intention of disregarding 
the vote, the President replied that he 





*This photo, received here last week, was 
taken three weeks ago when the two men met 
for an important conference on policy (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 28). 


would “take note” of the action. Foreign 
affairs, he admonished the Chamber, were 
his province. 





Canadians Skimp 


Canadians last week told how they in- 
tended to make ends meet under their 
heaviest income-tax burden in history, 
with rates ranging up to 85 per cent on 
$100,000, and $5,000-a-year bachelors hit 
to the tune of $1,728 income tax plus $400 
forced savings (Americans in the same 
bracket now pay an income levy of $483) . 
A Canadian Gallup Poll revealed that 24 
per cent intended to cut down on pleasure, 
entertainment, and vacations; 20 per cent 
on clothes; 15 per cent on smoking and 
drinking; 13 per cent on automobile driv- 
ing; 7 per cent on food; 3 per cent on 
luxuries; another 3 per cent on everything. 
On the other hand, 12 per cent felt they 
were already down to rock bottom. 





Last of the ‘Parisites’ 


It was a rare foreigner in prewar France 
who did not subscribe to the hoary adage: 
“Every man has two countries—his own 
and France.” The Americans who dubbed 
themselves “Parisites” were, in the main, 
standpatters. Nothing short of an earth- 
quake could have dislodged them from 
their customary seats at the Café de la 
Coupole or the Longchamps race tracks. 

Living in Paris meant glamor without 
privation. Their favorite cocktails were 
obtainable at Harry’s New York Bar. 
When an atavistic urge for waffles, corn 
on the cob, or chocolate pecan sundaes 
overcame them, there was an American 
restaurant or grocery near at hand. Well- 
heeled for the most part, because of the 
favorable rate of exchange, the Americans 


‘maintained their own hospital—one of the 


finest in Europe—seven banks, an excel- 
lent library, along with their own schools, 
churches, and clubs. At one time three 
American dailies flourished in the capital. 

In its heyday—1929—the American col- 
ony numbered at least 35,000. More than 
half were driven home by the devaluation 
of the dollar (1934) , and by 1937 the cen- 
sus showed 8,254 in Paris with 3,627 scat- 
tered through the rest of France. The 
threat of war cut the colony down still 
more, but the entry of the Germans in 
June 1940 found some 2,000 Americans 
in Paris who had ignored the advice of 
their consul to quit the country. An esti- 
mated 600 to 800 ignored subsequent warn- 
ings and thus became enemy aliens when 
Germany declared war on the United 
States. Several hundred more lingered in 
the provinces of the occupied zone. Dur- 
ing the closing days of December the 
Nazis sent 380 of the men to a concen- 
tration camp at Compiégne. 

The tragic unbudgables last week paid 





“BOUL CAP*® TURES OR UCB 


Alaska and our other northern outposts are lands of vast distances, great wastes of ice and few roads 


.. . hence, peculiarly the sphere of the airplane. But how to stop a 13-ton warplane landing at 100 


miles an hqur on glare ice was a problem ...a problem the Army brought to United States Rubber 


Company tire engineers. They succeeded in developing the unique “U. S. Ice Grip Tread.” Reports 


indicate that it stops a plane as fast on ice as an ordinary tire does on a dry concrete runway. 


AAS 


HOW JU. S. 


STEEL INSERTS, crimped like bottle caps, are 
imbedded in the rubber. When landing, 
the rubber around these “bottle caps” is de- 
pressed, thus exposing their sharp metal 
edges. SHARP EDGES bite into the ice or snow 
and keep the tires from slipping or skid- 


ae ~ 


ding. But this is only one new development 
in the line of U. S. Royal Rayon airplane 
tires. DUAL WHEELS were suggested by “U.S.” 
engineers to carry the terrific loads of the 
transport planes—so heavy that few airports 
had runways strong enough. Now these big 





ICE GRIP TREAD STOPS PLANE 


cargo and transport planes can take off and 
land in many more fields. Another new 
“WJ. S.” development is the tire for tail or 
nose wheel that GROUNDS STATIC, allowing the 
high charge of static electricity to ground 
without a spark. 








: The Ice Grip Tire, like all U. S. Aviation Tires, is built of rayon. They are stronger than cotton-cord tires, safer 
because more impervious to heat, and last longer. United States Rubber Company—pioneer in rayon for a 
decade—has developed a “safety bonding” process that makes rubber stick to rayon better than it does to 
cotton. After the war you'll have long-wearing U. S. Rayon Tires for your car as well as your plane. If you 
can buy new tires for passenger cars, insist on U. S. Royal Master or U. S. Royal De Luxe; for farming: 
U. S. Farm Tires; for bicycles: U. S. Bike Tires; for trucks: U. S. Royal Fleetway or U. S. Royal Raymaster. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center ¢ New York 
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Wide World 


French submarines (prewar vintage) were reported on their way to play the Nazi game at Dakar 


for their obduracy. The Nazi dragnet 
scoured Paris and the provinces. The 
Vichy government denied that the French 
police had a hand in it, but whatever the 
truth the raids added 1,000 men and 400 
women between the ages of 16 and 65 to 
the number of American internees previ- 
ously held. The- women, including several 
nuns, were sent to the comparatively luxu- 
rious concentration camp at Vittel, one of 
the best known of French spas, where 
prisoners live in hotels surrounded by 
barbed wire. The men were expected to be 
transferred to Compiégne from another 
camp in St. Denis, Paris suburb. 





Mein Testament 


The Nazis last week toiled over a new 
edition of the Bible which will go on sale 
throughout Germany this winter. It con- 
tains a single illustration—a portrait of 
Adolf Hitler. 





Rumors at Dakar 


The Dakar scare took hold of the Nazis 
early in September. Over the radio they 
told the world their fears: Anglo-Ameri- 
cans were entertaining serious designs 
against the strategic, Vichy-held port on 
Africa’s westernmost bulge. Late in Sep- 
tember the broadcasts spouted a more 
urgent note: large contingents of Ameri- 
can troops, declared the Nazis, had been 
landed in Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Gold 
Coast, and the Belgian Congo. It could 
mean but one thing: a new African cam- 
paign at Dakar. 

Last week a flutter ran through Dakar’s 
population of 65,000 blacks and 10,000 
whites. From the dazzling white Govern- 


ment House on Bernard Bay came an order 
signed by the Vichyite Governor Pierre 
Boisson. It called for a census of European 
women and children to prepare them for 
eventual evacuation. Invasion talk was 
still hot when another rumor ran through 
the harbor. The Naziphile Admiral Jean 
Francois Darlan, one marin told another, 
had dispatched a submarine flotilla from 
Toulon. It had slipped by Gibraltar and 
was now en route to Dakar to reinforce the 
various fleet units already stationed there. 
Chief of these was the 35,000-ton battle- 
ship Richelieu with batteries of eight 15- 
inch guns and fifteen 6-inchers. 

Whether the sailors would fight again to 
save the port for Darlan, Pierre Laval, 
and the Nazis, was still an open question. 
For three bitter days in September 1940 
they had battled and successfully repelled 
the British and Free French forces, but 
collaboration in those days was concealed 
by the pious words of Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain. Now, after two years, the 
Vichy-Nazi game was clear to all. In any 
case the marins were not sure that an im- 
mediate decision was required of them: 
they had only the scare talk of the Ger- 
mans to go by. 

Dakar’s importance, however, was not 
open to argument. The sun-parched, ma- 
laria-ridden peanut center had become one 
of the high stakes of the war. Only 1,600 
sea miles from the bulge of Brazil, it was 
the jumping-off place for America and 
conversely the bridgehead to Africa. Here, 
planes could span the South Atlantic in 
five hours. Here, too, was the intersection 
of two of the world’s busiest shipping 
lanes, the route from Europe to South 


-America and the British imperial route to 


the Cape of Good Hope. Sooner or later 
the Axis and the Allies would clash over 
Dakar. 


{ While Vichy did not admit that it had 
shifted submarines to the African port, it 
made no bones about its other latest steps 
down the path of collaboration. One state- 
ment issued by Labor Minister Hubert 
de Lagardelle revealed that Germany’s de- 
mand for 150,000 skilled workers would be 
met by virtual conscription of entire fac- 
tory crews, since only 17,000 had voluntar- 
ily enlisted. A Laval order placed former 
Premier Edouard Herriot, under arrest at 
his estate near Lyon. Herriot, who had 
challenged the Vichy collaboration only 
three weeks before (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 21), 
had refused to sign an agreement in which 
he pledged himself that he would not leave 
France. 

Finally, the Laval-Pétain brand of hon- 
or touched a new low when 200 Germans, 
all enemies of the Nazis who had taken 
refuge in France, were handed over to 
the Gestapo. One group of seven distin- 
guished public figures included Joseph 
Wagner, a Saar syndicalist who voted for 
France in the 1935 plebiscite and later 
served as a volunteer in the French Army; 
Franz Dahlen, former Communist deputy 
of the Reichstag who had been invited to 
Mexico by the Mexican Government; and 
Siegfried Raedel, another Communist dep- 
uty in the Reichstag. 
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Hess Mission 


A new hole was punched last week into 
the “best kept secret of the war”: the 
motive for Rudolf Hess’s sensational flight 


to Scotland in May 1941. For the first 


time a Nazi organ frankly admitted that 
Hess, far from being a renegade or mad- 
man, was sent by Hitler in an attempt to 
win the British over to a joint campaign 
against Russia. The story, published in the 
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BEFORE THE CPE 


CRACKS A MILLION GALLONS 







HEN the Army orders a million gallons 

of gas, and the Navy a million more, 
in the , plants that produce this vital, high 
octane fuel, Instruments by Brown with their 
“moving fingers” report every step-of the all 
important processes necessary to produce it. 
Likewise — Controls by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
maintain uniform, effective atmospheres in 
plant and office, safeguarding product and 
employee alike. This Doxble Control Service 
is available to manufacturers, regardless of 
the nature of their product or the size of their 
operation. Those engaged in war production, 
or planning for it, will find the combined 
experience of Brown and M-H engineers a 
valuable aid in preparing for efficient, all out 
production. Address Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
or Toronto, Ont., Canada, or its subsidiary, 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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German-owned Dagsposten of Stockholm, 
blamed President Roosevelt for the failure P ar aguay P ostponement 


of this “magnanimous Hitlerian gesture.” 





Cheers in Chungking 


The red paper balls atop tall bamboo 
poles that warn the people of Chungking 
another bombing is imminent are often 
preceded by another signal. A red triangle 
flown from the pole tells inhabitants of 
Free China’s battered capital that scout- 
ing planes are aloft. 

For three straight days last week the red 
triangles were up. But no bombers roared 
over Chungking’s rocky hills. The Japa- 
nese scouts were watching for Wendell L. 
Willkie, President Roosevelt’s personal 
emissary due any day from Russia. The 
fourth day—Oct. 2—no triangles topped 
the signal poles. For that day Baltimore- 
born Moon F. Chin safely flew into Chung- 
king the big transport called Tien Shan 
(Heavenly Mountains) . 

Out of it stepped the globe-trotting 
Republican, bareheaded, in a wrinkled 
gray business suit and white shirt; his tie 
wasn’t straight. Chungking’s Princeton- 
educated mayor, Wu Kuo-cheng, held out 
a hot towel, customary Chungking offer- 
ing to a visitor. Wonderingly, Willkie took 
it. “Try it,” said Wu. “It’s refreshing.” 
The American rubbed his hands with the 
‘ towel. 

Willkie looked tired after his trip from 
Kuybishev—a 4,000-mile flight across Asia 
broken only by. brief stops at the western 
provincial capitals of Urumchi, Lanchow, 
and Chengtu. His timetable had been kept 
secret till he reached Chungking; his sched- 
ule was changed en route to avoid a scout- 
ing Nipponese. Willkie wouldn’t say how 
long he was staying or where he was bound 
next: “They don’t want me to become a 
clay pigeon for the Japanese.” Then he 
added: “There is more danger of my be- 
ing killed by the kindness of the Chinese 
than by enemy bullets.” 

Indeed, the ardent welcome extended to 
him set a record in Chungking. Fire- 
crackers popped; the streets, specially 
scrubbed, were decorated with greeting 
banners, flowers, and United Nations flags; 
everyone, except the men who were blast- 
ing new air-raid shelters, stopped work to 
cheer the American who was entertained 
like visiting royalty. He was given a 
sumptuously furnished two-story bunga- 
low stocked with soft white Szechwan-silk 
sheets, old wines, American cigarettes and 
beer. 

Evidently Willkie had heard Winston 
Churchill’s denunciation of second-front 
speculation that had followed within three 
days of the American’s Moscow statement 
urging speedy invasion. For almost the 
minute he reached Chungking, Willkie told 
newspapermen: “No more _second-front 
talk . . . I always have the bad habit of 
saying what I think.” 


Fenno Jacobs—Three Lions 


Morinigo extends himself 


Then, at a brilliant state dinner which 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek gave in his 
honor, Willkie once again spoke his mind 
on the war: “It won’t be won by timid 
souls. It will be won only by bold, cou- 
rageous men who inspire their peoples 
to undertake and carry through bold plans. 
Timid souls can always find reasons for 
delay in aggressively pushing through to 
victory.” 





As President of Paraguay, General Hig- 
inio Morinigo draws a salary of only $48.50 
a week and has no White House at his dis- 
posal. He comes from mixed Spanish and 
Guarani Indian stock; both strains are re- 
vealed in his swarthy vital face, lighted 
up with black eyes that “shine like mar- 
bles.” For public appearances he favors 
glittering white uniforms with great gold 
epaulets. Eschewing social affairs, he often 
finds diversion in attending football games 
or in swapping yarns in Guarani with sol- 
diers. 

Morinigo owes his power to a faulty 
propeller. At least the propeller of an old 
Potez bomber was-blamed for the air crash 
that killed President José Félix Estigarri- 
bia in September 1940. 

The Cabinet selected Morinigo, then 
Minister of War, as Provisional President. 
The new leader soon obtained full Presi- 
dential powers and, functioning as virtual 
dictator over the little nation of ‘1,000,000 
people, announced a program of housing 
reform, uplift of public health, and no 
exploitation of the masses. Last October 
Morinigo promised that Presidential elec- 
tions would be held in February 1943. 
Meanwhile, Pearl Harbor occurred, and 
the President promptly took his stand with 
the United States, and his nation broke off 


diplomatic relations with the Axis on 


Jan. 26. 

Last week Morinigo called off plans for 
the 1943 elections and announced that his 
term would run to 1948. 





Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


Mexico Crry: Former President Gen- 
eral Abelardo Rodriguez’s release from 
the Gulf Coast command leaves him free 
to assume the newly created post of Co- 
ordinator of Industry, a job correspond- 
ing roughly to Donald Nelson’s' in the 
United States. Since Mexico’s most im- 
portant contribution to the United Na- 
tions’ war effort is production, Rodriguez 
stands to reach the front lines of Mexican 
participation. 

At 58, Rodriguez is the man for the 
job. A career begun as a hardware-store 
clerk eventually not only put him in the 
highest military and political posts but 
made him one of Mexico’s foremost cap- 
tains of industry. In the Gulf of Califor- 
nia region, he has organized fishing, can- 
ning, naval construction, and many other 
industries. His companies produce wines 
and bottle mineral waters. He owns hotels 
and is president of Mexico’s new steel- 
rolling mills, Altos Hornos S. A. He is 
the founder of banks and golf clubs. He 
has encouraged vine and olive culture. 
Throughout the nation he is known as 
“the man without enemies.” 


MELBourNE: Sinister phrases in letters 


written by Americans made Australian 
censors suspect a code. Some of these 
phrases were: “jive talk,” “hepcat,” .and 


“pitching woo.” The subsequent revela- 


tions that these stood for “swing jargon,” 
“jitterbug,” and “making love” resulted in 
a new order. From now on American 
censors will read soldiers’ mail, and 
the snipping of letters will be largely elimi- 
nated. 


Anxara: The Deutsche Zeitung of 
Budapest reported that the Hungarian 
General Staff ordered thousands of crosses 
to be erected in the Hungarian-occupied 
parts of the Ukraine with the inscription: 
“Russians! Here fought the Hungarian 
Army to give you the cross and liberty, 
1942.” In sharp contrast with this news, 
the unwillingness of Hungarians to fight 
the Nazi war was betrayed by two items 
in another Budapest paper, the Kis Ujsag: 
(1) two peasant boys were condemned to 
one year in prison for cutting off their 
fingers in order to avoid transfer to Rus- 
sia, and (2) thirteen army men were ar- 
rested in Transylvania for organizing a 
ring that wangled exemptions from mili- 


tary service. 















Now’s no tint 


Remember 1918! ...Flu swept our 
naticn...over 20 millions were 
stricken...Six Hundred Thousand 
died— more than ten times our losses 
in action in the entire war. 

a: i Sa 3 


War and epidemics have been disastrous 
partners throughout. history. 


A similar epidemic NOW might spread with 
appalling swiftness from community to com- 
munity, from industry to industry, killing 
our people... paralyzing our armament 
program ... delaying the eventual day of 
Victory. Truly, now is no time to flirt with 
contagion. 


Now more than ever it is patriotic to keep 
well — and on the job. That is why we are 
told to “keep fit”. . .““eat nourishing foods” 
. .. avoid fatigue”. For only a nation that 
is physically strong can resist the threat of 
illness — of epidemics. 





IXIE 


ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH 
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Contagion spreads in various ways. Public 
Health officers recognize that one of the 
dangerous avenues for the spread of influ- 
enza, trench mouth, common colds, and 
other even more vicious diseases, is mouth- 
ing the rims of cups or glasses not adequately 
sanitized after use by others . . . just soaping 
and rinsing is not enough. 


Fortunately, today countless soda fountains 
and other public drinking places are taking 
extra precautions to safeguard their patrons 


against such illnesses by serving every custo-. 


mer in a fresh new Dixie Cup. Each cup is 
used but once and thrown away—thus break- 
ing one of these likely chains of contagion. 
So when you drink in public, don’t relax your 
peace-time health precautions. Continue to 
say, Please serve mine in a DIXIE CUP.” 
xz Kk 
Product of DIXIE- VORTEX COMPANY, 


Easton, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Toronto, Canada. 


DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 





ia A few of the places where Dixies 





are serving war-time America . - 


With the Army. Dixie Cups 

re] are protecting the men at the 

AGL canteens and at recreation spots 
near camps. 


With the Navy. All navy soda f=! 
fountains aboard ships serve in 


paper cups. 


In Construction Camps, 
at Naval bases, arsenals, 
ammunition dumps, airplane 


factories and other war construction 
projects, they are used to bring water 
to the men on the job. The water 
bucket and unsanitary dipper are dan- 
gerous relics of the past. 


> In Factories, working 
under pressure of war 
oa SD demands, workers are 


brought hot foods, between-meal 
snacks and refreshing drinks in Dixies 
-#to keep the human machine at its 
peak of performance. 


Plant cafeterias, feeding 
workers by the millions, are 
finding Dixie Cups the ideal 
solution to handling the tremendous 
serving problem. Dixies eliminate the 
hazard of careless dishwashing, serve 





“the workers quickly, safely and without 


the accident and sabotage potential 
present with glass or crockery. 


In soda fountains every- 
where, labor shortage and 
urgency of health precau- 
tions are causing a tremendous swing 
to service in single-use paper cups— 


DIXIES. + 


On many fronts, on trains, in the air, 
in offices and public buildings Dixies 
are helping to protect the health of 
America’s warriors, workers and civil- 

ians. The paper cup has truly become a 


war-time necessity. 
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‘President’s Hush-Hush Tour 


Brings Irate Repercussions 


He Rebukes as Trouble Centers 
Congress, Officials, and Press, 
and Some Lash Back at Him 


In two weeks, President Roosevelt swung 
from coast to coast and border to Gulf in 
an 8,754-mile tour through 24 states, 
stopping to inspect war industries and 
defense centers in eleven of them. Un- 
counted thousands of persons saw and 
cheered him, heard him speak. A few hun- 
dred more, on the inside in press, radio, 
and government circles, knew about the 
trip. But the public at large knew noth- 
ing—not a line appeared in the news- 
papers, not a word went over the radio. 
It was a nationwide blackout on one of 
the biggest stories of this or any other 
year. And it brought to a tumultuous cli- 
max the wartime battle of words which 
for months has raged between government 
and press over the ticklish question of 
what to print and what not to print. 

Before the President’s departure from 
Washington Sept. 17, newspapers and the 
radio had been instructed to make no 
mention of the trip. Only one representa- 
tive from each of the three national press 
associations—AP, UP, and INS—had been 
taken along, with the understanding none 
of them would publish their stories until 
the end of the trip. And other Washington 
correspondents had been ignored entirely. 
But as the President appeared in city after 
city and plant after plant, thousands be- 
sieged newspaper offices with embarrassing 
questions about why the news was not be- 
ing published. 


Repercussions 

On Oct. 1, Mr. Roosevelt returned to 
the White House and immediately as- 
sembled a special press conference to tell 
the story of his trip. It was obvious to the 
correspondents almost at once that he was 
in a fighting mood. First, he reported in 
aggressive manner the satisfying condition 
of public morale: the nation’s war spirit— 
outside of Washington—is excellent; war 
production is close to top efficiency, and 
by December the production rate will be 
94 to 95 per cent of the schedule set last 
January; most American citizens are far 
ahead of the national capital in war con- 
sciousness and are ready for whatever sac- 
rifices may be necessary to win. 

The Chief Executive’s voice became 


sharper. To high Administration officials 
who had cried that the war was being lost 
through complacency, he dropped a re- 
buke: he would not have made the 
speeches they had made! Moreover, Wash- 
ington itself was out of step. Three trouble 
centers besides high officialdom were re- 
sponsible: Congress, for meddling with af- 
fairs which, as laymen, its members could 
not understand and for the long-drawn- 
out debate on the anti-inflation program; 
minor Administration officials who often- 
times rush into print with stories that 
merely cause confusion; and a portion of 
the press and radio. 

The correspondents, thus rebuked, were 
themselves in an angry mood. Two days 
before the end of the tour a group of the 
correspondents had addressed a protest to 
the White House—not made public until 
later—against their exclusion from the 
Presidential train (see Washington Tides) . 
They complained of “excessive and harm- 
ful restrictions placed on the news cover- 
age” of the trip, and warned against what 
they considered “a creeping censorship.” 

Then on Sept. 30, Arthur Krock, writ- 
ing in The New York Times, gave a por- 
tent of things to come: “An important 





item of news, which for many days has 
been continuous: in character but which 
the press and the radio have been forbid- 
den to relate or even mention, will soon 
be released to the American people. When 
the release comes, the undercover contro- 
versy that has accompanied the act of 
censorship will also be made known.” 

The President made no reference to the 
protest as he addressed the correspond- 
ents. The press, like Congress, he said, did 
not seem to know the country well and too 
often dealt in local terms rather than 
through the larger national perspective. 
Especially strictured was what Mr. Roose- 
velt termed an unfortunate minority of 
press and radio columnists and commen- 
tators who caused harm by circulating 
untrue reports. 

The correspondents pressed for details, 
but the President became evasive. When 
Roscoe Drummond, head of The Christian 
Science Monitor bureau, asked for “con- 
crete examples,” the Chief Executive de- 
clined to be drawn out on the grounds that 
naming names would only give undue and 
undeserved prominence to the individual 
singled out. But the chill became glacial 
when Mr. Roosevelt shut off attempts of 
James L. Wright, chief correspondent of 
The Buffalo Evening News, to obtain clari- 
fication of a point. The President insisted 
Wright already understood what was 
meant. The latter was quiet, but firm: 
“I do not, Mr. President, I am sorry.” 

So tense did the conference atmosphere 


Official U.S. Navy photo 


With Maj. Gen. Joseph H. Pendleton’s widow, Mr. Roosevelt watched a 


Marine about to raise a flag dedicating Camp Pendleton, San Diego 
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e It’s a sign you know 
good whiskey when you like 
Old Overholt. It has a taste 
all its own —a taste that has 


stuck to its guns through six 


Far Nele * You 


pay notax onthe quality 


so good that Old Overholt Bive of a whiskey—only on 
\ Se a the quantity. Why not 
is the most popular bottled VS Ss Sa Se | choose the best? 


wars and 132 years—a taste 


in bond rye whiskey today. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION — Copyright 1942, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., New York 
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THE Army’s Air Transport Command recently made a 
decision of far-reaching significance. It called in the com- 
mercial airlines and assigned to them the task of operating 
air routes to combat areas all over the globe. 

The response was characteristic—the result electrifying. 
Already 17 airlines are operating scores of new routes to 
foreign lands. Hundreds of flights are now scheduled daily, 
with the number rapidly rising. 

Hundreds of new transport planes, ordered by the Army 
over a year ago, have already been turned over to the airlines 
for these operations. Hundreds more are to come. Airports 
are being carved out of jungle and desert; maintenance 
bases set up; communications systems established; and 
trained flight and ground personnel provided . . . a global 
air transport system being created with masterful speed 
and efficiency. 

Yesterday America’s aircraft manufacturers teamed up 





with the military to perform a miracle of production. To- 





day America’s commercial airlines are called upon by the 
military to perform a miracle of transportation. A new 
chapter is being written in the dramatic story of air power. 


Pratt & Whitney air-cooled radial engines power the vast 
majority of these transports. Hamilton Standard propellers 
drive them all. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD . CONNECTICUT 
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Official U. S. Navy photos 





... joked with former Vice President Garner in Texas ... and studied boat building by Andrew J. Higgins 


become that even as the President was 
talking several correspondents called out 
the traditional words by which White 
House press conferences are ended: “Thank 
you, Mr. President.” And the Chief Execu- 
tive’s voice could still be heard as the 
correspondents left the room. The tenor of 
remarks: “It is the first time we have at- 
tended such a conference with him.” 


The Tour 


The President’s progress on his circling 
of the country was a succession of surprises 
to great crowds at 26 industrial and armed 
forces establishments in twenty cities. 
Workers in war plants looked up in aston- 
ishment as his car drove along rows of 
machines. The first stop of the tour was 
Detroit, where, at. the Chrysler arsenal, 


chills and mud were splattered in about 
equal proportions as a 32-ton tank on a 
demonstration run roared to an abrupt 
stop only 10 feet short of the open car 
in which the Chief Executive sat. At 
Henry J. Kaiser’s Portland, Ore., ship- 
yards, Mr. Roosevelt saw his striking blond 
daughter, Mrs. John Boettiger, drench her- 
self and those near her with a two-fisted 
swing of a champagne bottle when the 
10,500-ton Liberty ship Joseph N. Teal 
was launched Sept. 23. 

At the Douglas bomber-assembly plant 
at Long Beach, Calif., a girl who had 
been working on a fuselage high off the 
floor became so excited she pointed her 
riveting gun at the Presidential car. A 
Secret Service man ‘curtly ordered: “Put 
that thing down.” sah 


« 


The President dedicated Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton, reared on the site of the 
former Rancho Santa Margarita and now 
the largest Marine training center in the 
country. He spent nearly an hour going 
through the graceful old ranch house, un- 
touched in the camp construction. “If 
anyone touches this,” he remarked, “they 
get court-martialed.” Maj. Gen. J. C. 
Fegan, Pendleton commandant, suggested 
shooting, and the Chief Executive 
laughed: “That’s better yet.” 

At Uvalde, Texas, Mr. Roosevelt chat- 
ted boisterously with former Vice Presi- 
dent John N. Garner. “Cactus Jack” as- 
sured his erstwhile boss that the farmers 
around Uvalde were “for you on this 
thing”—the anti-inflation program. 

At New Orleans, after Mr. Roosevelt 
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The storm of criticism which broke 
over the President’s head on his return 
from his two-week coast-to-coast tour 
had been gathering ever since Pearl 
Harbor. It was precipitated by the 
severe restrictions placed on the news 
coverage of his trip. It was aggravated 
by his unusually inept press conference 
on his return. But its source was the 
feeling of representatives of the press 
and radio that the power of censorship 
was being abused. 

Censorship, as every intelligent citizen 
knows, is not a special interest of the 
press and radio. It is of vital concern 
to the public. The press and radio 
voluntarily accepted censorship codes, 
designed to withhold information which 
would aid or comfort the enemy. The 
necessity of such censorship has been 
challenged by no responsible patriotic 
person. The codes promulgated are 
stringent but if reasonably inter- 
preted would not be open to serious 
| objection. 

But the press and radio, and especial- 
ly their representatives in Washington, 
have ample ground for believing that 
the government has withheld or sup- 
pressed publication of information for 
reasons other than the aid or comfort it 
might give to the enemy. The full 
stories of the losses on Oahu and of the 
destruction of our Air Force in the 
Philippines have not yet been told— 
not even facts which are well known 
to the Japanese. That these restrictions 
were a mistake is now generally ad- 
mitted in the Administration. It is per- 
haps understandable that such errors 
in judgment would be made under the 
impact of the original disasters. But 
the errors have never been repaired, 
although there has long since ceased 
to be any excuse for disclosure of our 
losses in the initial attacks of the 
Japanese. 

For ten months, struggle with the 
censorship has been part of the daily 
routine of Washington correspondents. 
In some cases, the government has been 
right. It is not always obvious to a 
layman how enemy intelligence agents 
can piece together apparently innocent 
facts to arrive at a useful conclusion. 
But by daily experience, correspondents 
and editors acquire this appreciation. 
Their judgment often is sounder than 
that of employes in the Office of Censor- 

_ship, some of whom apply the censor- 





Why Roosevelt’s Trip Angered the Press 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ship code in a pettifogging manner. It 
is a common experience now to have 
the Office of Censorship challenge the 
propriety of publication of information 
which has been made available by the 
War and Navy Departments. 

This is ignorance and poor adminis- 
tration, not sinister design. But it is 
matched by the efforts of some em- 
ployes and officials to withhold infor- 
mation at the source. Only last week 
one highly reputable correspondent for 
a daily newspaper was pointedly re- 
minded of the espionage act when he 
inquired if he might publish the sub- 
stance of a survey of public opinion 
taken for the benefit of the Office of 
War Information. The result of this 
survey would have given no comfort 
whatsoever to the enemy: it was a 
highly creditable testimonial to the 
spirit of the American people. 


Against such a background of ex- 
perience came the President’s tour of 
the nation. The press and the radio 
knew he was going, and they obtained 
reports as he went along. But, at the 
request of the Office of Censorship, 
nothing was published—not even the 
fact he was out of Washington—until 
he returned. As a last-minute conces- 
sion, he took with him one representa- 
tive of each of three press associations. 

Some 35 leading Washington bureau 
chiefs and correspondents filed an in- 
quiry and, failing to obtain a satis- 
factory answer, a protest to the Presi- 
dent. They did not question in the 
slightest the desirability of taking every 
effective precaution in behalf of the 
President’s security, including delay in 
publication of the accounts of his 
journey. But they knew that this con- 
sideration had not accounted entirely 
for the extreme restrictions placed on 
the coverage of his tour. Most of 
those who protested would not have 
made the tour, under any circum- 
stances, since they are busy trying to 
report and interpret more important 
phases of the war. Many did not regard 
this in itself as the most objectionable 
example of unwarranted limitation on 
the publication of facts to which the 
public is entitled. It was the incident 
which brought to a head a festering 
condition—a condition which must be 
cleaned up thoroughly if the government 
is to hold the confidence of the public. 








had seen large-sized fighting vessels built 
on a second-story assembly line and low- 
ered to flat cars by a huge elevator, An- 
drew J. Higgins, president of Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc., bawled at his workers: 
“Now boys, everybody, for the world’s 
greatest man—three cheers.” “The boys” 
set up a terrific din. 


Politics? 


At the stormy press conference on his 
return, the President took pains to deny 
any suspicion that there was a political 
motive behind his tour a few weeks in 
advance of the November elections. In 
1940 he had been accused of having such 
a motive in touring Army camps and arms 
plants during the campaign. On the lat- 
est trip, he said emphatically, he had seen 
no politicians except the governors of the 
eleven states in which he stopped. There 
had been no candidates, no party officials, 
on his train. He was sorry, the President 
added, to have to shock the readers of 
certain writers. 

His statement brought a reply on the 
House floor by Rep. Charles A. Halleck, 
Indiana Republican: “It seems a little 
strange that these alleged inspection trips 
of the President always seem to occur just 
before the elections.” But Rep. Robert 
Ramspeck, Georgia Democrat, retorted: 
“It is an unfortunate thing that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief can’t make a trip . . . 
without the Republicans making political 
capital of it.” 


We Are 133,965,000+ 


The Census Bureau last week estimated 
the population of the country—as of Jan. 
1 and not counting the soldiers who have 
gone overseas—at 133,965,000, a gain of 
2,296,000 over the April 1, 1940, census. 

Bureau statisticians attributed the in- 











N. Y. Daily News 
Face Saving: The unfortunate 
resemblance which brought this kitten 
a kick breaking his jaw (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 14) has now been corrected. Dr. 
Charles Fletcher first mended the frac- 
ture, and then got to the root of thé” 
trouble by bleaching the offending 

mustache. Here is puss before and. 
after conversion. 
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YOU’LL find Milwaukee Milling 
Machines, by Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, doing vital work in 
most American factories producing 
war goods. In fact, Kearney & 
Trecker build more milling ma- 
chines than any other company in 
the world..and group membership 
in the Army Ordnance Association 
atteststhe importance of their work. 


Some time ago, when the need 
for machine tools zoomed Kearney 
& Trecker’s production, a bottle- 
neck developed... heavy material 
couldn’t be moved quickly enough 
between their three adjacent plants, 


Dependable carriers were re- 
quired . . . carriers capable of han- 
dling tremendously heavy loads 
day after day. A tough, bruising 
job for any equipment. 





Truck-Trailers might be the 
answer, Kearney & Trecker officials 
thought. So they bought one truck- 
tractor and four Fruehauf Trailers 
designed to carry machinery, metal 
parts and similar loads. 


And Truck-Trailers were the 
answer! Shuttling . .. with the 
tractor pulling one Trailer while 
the others were being loaded or un- 
loaded at the various plants... 
quickly broke the bottleneck. A 
storage and handling problem was 
solved, too, for the Trailers, while 
being loaded, serve as dock space 
and eliminate the need for docks 
and multiple handling of material. 


After six months, as Kearney & 
Trecker’s production expanded still 
further, another tractor and four 
more Fruehauf Trailers were added 
to the fleet. 


SMALLER TRUCKS USED— 


Since a truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul as 
much or more than a far bigger truck can 
carry, the large motor units are released for 
military work for which they are essential, 


RUBBER AND STEEL CONSERVED— 

A Truck-and-Trailer combination uses about 
16% less weight of tires and 25% less steel 
than do the two trucks required to carry the 


‘same payload. 


FEWER TRUCKS USED— 
Many companies, previously operating fleets 
of trucks, replaced some of them with Trailers 
e.. and now move the same tonnage with fewer 
units. “‘Shuttling’’ saves still more trucks. 


GASOLINE CONSERVED— 


A motor truck, pulling a Trailer, uses far less 
gasoline and oil than the one large truck or 
several small trucks it replaces. 





Thousands of American com. 
panies, in scores of industries essen- 
tial to the war, many of them with 
unusual and distinctive hauling 
problems, have found Truck-Trail- 
ers to be the complete solution. 


















«..and make them Pt, 
twice . . even three 
times ..as much work! 
Any truck can pull on 
a Trailer far more than 
it is designed to carry. 
Conversion is simple 
and inexpensive. Ask 
your Fruehauf Branch. 
Any Fruehauf service 
station can dothe work. 











World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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| EGGS...ON TOAST OR | 





Allis-Chalmers Equipment Helps 
Produce Food for the Nation and 
Bombs to Blast the Axis! 





H™. EGGS—BOMBERS EGGS...both are 
needed for Victory. And both are sym- 
bols of Allis-Chalmers all-out participation 
in the Nation’s war effort! 

From Allis-Chalmers plants come more 
than 1,600 different capital goods products... 

— Tractors and other farm equipment which 
help feed the U.S.A. and the United Nations! 

— Mining equipment, electrical equipment, 
pumps, turbines, drives...the greatest variety of 
machinery in the world to help manufacture 














bombs, bullets, guns, tanks, planes, ships! 
Backing up the men and women working for 
Victory in our plants are Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineers in the field. They are helping manu- 
facturers produce more— not just with new 
machines, but with machines now on hand! 
Allis-Chalmers past experience is vital to 
the Nation now. Its present experience will 
be invaluable after the war to help produce 
moreand better peacetime goods foreveryone! 


Auuis-CHatmers Mre. Co., MitwavKEE, WI1s. 








LLIS-CH/ 


OFFERS EVERY MANUFACTURER EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING CO- -OPE 


VICTORY NEWS 


Rosiclare, Ill.—91 Allis-Chalmers motors 
constitute the major portion of a connected 
load of close to 1,000 hp driving the new 
fluorspar mill of the Mahoning Mining 
Company here. 


The efficient layout of flexible motors 
and drives is largely responsible for the 
plant’s record production of high-grade 
fluorspar zinc-lead ore. Throughout the 
mill, the Allis-Chalmers motors operate 
dump hoppers, flotation cells, vibrators, 
kilns, pumps and many other machines. 


A-C Equipment helps produce both steel 
and explosive charge for demolition bombs 
like the one here. 


“We're Buying and Building,” an A-C 
workman tells MGM bond rally starlets, 
as he machines a Navy propeller shaft. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The “feed-back” 

a. system, which utilizes 85% of the enor- 

: i mous power expended in breaking in air- 

a craft engines on test stands, has been 

A-C Plants are adopted by Buick in its new plant in a 

casting and fin- mid-western city. 

ishing industrial The new engines are connected by flex- 

machinery at a ible shaft couplings to water-cooled mag- 

record rate! netic couplings, which transmit power to 
1200 kva synchronous generators. 

Allis-Chalmers alternating current units 

are at work here. They not only help to 

crank the new engines, but they also oper- 

ate as current absorption-type dynamo- 

meters—receiving power from the aircraft 

engine, turning it into electrical energy 

and feeding it back into the line. This test 

set-up provides a high percentage of the 

? a power required by this company’s manu- 

} A eC facturing operations. 


Allis-Chalmers tractors and grad- ee cme FS we ao 
ing equipment are helping build el ia Pe i FOR VICTORY 
military roads and airports. 4 S»,. Buy United States War Bonds 
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CO--OPERATION TO HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION IN THESE FIELDS.. 
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...and to stab at enemy lines while tanks press for a break-through 


crease largely to a rise in the birth rate: 
about 2,728,000 babies were born during 
1941 as compared with an annual average 
of 2,319,000 for the 1930-40 decade. In 
turn the statisticians pointed out that the 
higher birth rate could primarily be as- 
cribed to “business prosperity induced by 
defense activity and to anticipation of con- 
scription and the entry of the United 
States into the war.” 

But population growth isn’t likely to 
hold this pace while the war continues. 
J. C. Capt, director of the bureau, pre- 
dicted an abrupt drop in the birth rate 
as more soldiers are stationed abroad, and 
a general slump in population gains be- 
cause of “unpredictable” military mor- 
tality. 


Camp Callanites 


On this page, and likewise on the cover, 
we introduce some tough, hard men who 
testify to a creed and a slogan. The creed 
is that of all the armed forces: be tougher 
than the enemy. But the slogan is Camp 
Callan’s own: “Train right to win the 
fight.” 

Camp Callan, an anti-aircraft replace- 
ment training center commanded by Brig. 
Gen. Francis P. Hardaway, sprawls on a 
mesa overlooking the Pacific north of San 
Diego, Calif. Its men boast of an ideal 
year-round climate, permitting uninter- 
rupted training, but they don’t take time 
to enjoy it. Brought to the camp to receive 
special instruction in anti-aircraft weap- 
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ons, automatic weapons, and searchlights, 
the soldiers also get thorough conditioning 
in other Army training, as shown in these 
pictures, and learn to handle small arms 
and to attack as well as defend. 





Repeal of Repeal 


A Gallup Poll revealed the country still 
opposed to national prohibition by 62 to 
38 per cent. But 425 undaunted delegates 
to the 68th annual convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 2 to 6, rededicated 
themselves and their organization to an all- 
out campaign for another dry era. Mrs. 
Ida B. Wise Smith, national president, 




















HEREVER we may strike the 
enemy ...in the Aleutians or in 
Aftica...reserve fighting power is need- 
ed...and needed fast. When time is 
too short for-overland or water hauls, 
there is only one thing to do... FLY. 


Today, a huge fleet of Airline-operated 
transport planes are on military duty in 
the United States and throughout the 
world. 


In cases of emergency, they can con- 
centrate guns, ammunition, tank parts, 
airplane engines, medical supplies, food 
and fighting-mad doughboys at crucial 
points... ina matter of hours! - 


A DUAL JOB 


On the all-important ‘production 
front” at home, where the weapons are 


we 


ot! 








THE CAISSONS GO (eos atone 


being turned out, the Airlines of the 
nation carry on another job essential to 
the war effort. 


24 hours a day — every day — Airline 
schedules link all important U. S. 
industrial centers, and key points in 
more than 60 foreign countries, with 
3-mile-a-minute transportation .. . to 
gain precious hours for busy men and 
vital material . . . to create for the 
nation what billions of dollars cannot 
buy... TIME itself! 





No wonder Airline transports are called 
the busiest airplanes in the world! 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL BY AIR 


Make your reservations early through 
any Airline office or transportation desk. 
When possible, travel at ‘‘off-peak” 
traffic hours. If plans change, cancel 
space at once in favor of somebody else. 
Your codperation will help us do our , 
“wartime best” in serving the nation’s 
air travel needs. 


DOING A DUAL JOB 


THE 20 AIRLINES 


Represented by the Air Transport Association, 1515 M. 











Oh it NATION 


SS ‘N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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placed the WCTU on record in favor of 
prohibition at least “for the duration of 
the war and such time as is necessary for 
demobilization after its close.” 

WCTU arguments described liquor as a 
“saboteur” of the war effort, because it 
weakened the nation’s industrial manpow- 
er and diverted men, shipping space, and 
materials essential in war-vital fields. Presi- 
_dent Smith hailed the War Production 
Board’s order, announced Oct. 2, stop- 
ping whisky production for the duration. 
She asserted the next step should be a 
WPB order to redistill into industrial 
alcohol the four- or five-year supply of 
liquor stored in warehouses. 

The convention had more ideas on how 
to speed the return of prohibition: con- 
tinued agitation in support of the Shep- 
pard Bill to ban liquor from areas sur- 
rounding Army camps, and _local-option 
elections. But the “major project,” Mrs. 


— 


Mrs. I. S. McAdory, Alabama’s WCTU president, and Mrs. Ida B. Wise 


Civil-Service Migrants 


While Washington worried about man- 
power shortages in general and pirating of 
workers in particular, labor piracy mush- 
roomed in its own front yard. It involved 
the government’s 2,207,754 Civil Service 
workers and the zooming number of new 
government agencies set up to speed the 
war effort., .. oe : 

Word reached Congress months ago that 
Federal agencies, in sore need of trained 
help, were raiding one another’s staffs, 
tempting prospective help with similar 
jobs at higher pay which they were able 
to offer by virtue of their right to fix salary 
rates in the field service (jobs outside 
Washington with varying duties). The 
legislators asked the Civil Service Com- 
mission in July to look into the transfers 
and determine whether they were “in the 
public interest.” 
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Smith, national president, talk of dry hopes at Birmingham 


Smith declared, would be an educational 
campaign on “what alcohol is and what 
it does.” 

The 7l-year-old commander of the 
White Ribbon Army had also a home- 
grown recipe for a wet defeat: “I say talk 
about it. When thousands of women set 
- out to talk about a thing, it’s apt to come 
about.” She was confident of ultimate suc- 
cess: “The pendulum of public opinion is 
once more swinging to the right. Prohibi- 
tion is regaining ground. The same ele- 
ments which were responsible for repeal 
may be responsible for the repeal of re- 
peal.” 


After a two-month survey of the 19,062 
shifts made by Civil Service workers be- 
tween March 1 and June 30, the commis- 
sion turned in a generally optimistic re- 
port: the “great majority” of the transfers 
were “definitely beneficial to the govern- 
ment service as a whole and to the war 
program in particular.” And about half of 
the transfers had swelled the staffs of the 
“Priority 1” agencies—the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
War Shipping Administration, etc. 

Most of the transfers sent employes from 
jobs beneath their ability level to those 


that made better use of their experience 
and talents: In one case a 54-year-old ex- 
headmaster of a preparatory school, work- 
ing as a routine file clerk in the Veterans’ 
Administration at $1,260 a year, switched 
to a $3,800 executive assistant’s position 
in the War Department, assigned to signal 
plans for task forces, overseas garrisons, 
etc. 

The commission admitted the existence 
of piratical practices among the agencies 
and recommended that each -appoint an 
official to block transfers which meant only 
“a milling around without any constructive 
results.” It promised to do the same -on 
an interagency scale and to coordinate pay 
rates in the field service to thwart com- 
petitive bidding for civil servants. 

But the commission’s main concern was 
a waste of manpower and morale—the 
thousands of Federal employes with jobs 
that demand their highest skills “for a very 
small percentage of the working day.” To 
correct this, a training program like that 
used in industry will try to pair worker 
and job more happily. The commission 
also plans to reduce departures from gov- | 
ernment service by the so-called “exit | 
interview.” This provides the restless em- 
ploye with a grievance blank to fill out. 
On it he can check complaints like poor 
housing facilities, living costs, homesick- 
ness, insufficient or excessive work, mo- 


| _notony or uselessness to the war effort. By 


urging the employe to voice his dissatis- 
faction and discuss remedies, the inter- 
view often induce’ him to stay on the job. 





Week in the Nation 


F.D. R.’s Vote: Backing a loser, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said late in July: “If I 
were a delegate to the [New York Dem- 
ocratic] convention, I would cast my vote 
for Jim [Sen. James M.] Mead” (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 3). It was James A. Farley’s 
candidate, Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett Jr., who won the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation nearly a month later. The Republi- 
cans picked Thomas E. Dewey, and the 
American Labor party nominated Dean 
Alfange. Last Sunday the President an- 
nounced his stand in the November elec- 
tion: he will vote for Bennett, as best 
qualified among the three nominees. Po- 
litical observers, speculating over the 
number of New Deal votes Bennett will 
gain with the President’s support, recalled 
that six weeks ago Mr. Roosevelt was 
reported to have said he opposed Bennett 
because the Attorney General could not 
win. 


Bronx Hitter: William Patrick Hitler, 
31-year-old half-Irish son of Alois Hitler, 
the Fiihrer’s half-brother, filled out his 
alien draft questionnaire. Answering the 
question about living relatives serving or 
having served in other armies, he wrote: 
“Adolf Hitler, uncle,_.Germany, .1914- 





“I’m fighting for my right 
to boo the Dodgers!” 
































“I'm glad I live in a country where a 
guy can sound off. 


“Don’t get me wrong. I think the 
Dodgers are tops in baseball. But that 
isn’t the point. 

“What I ask for is the right to squawk 
when I think things could be run better. 


“That’s the American way. It’s worth 
fighting for.” 
* * * * 
In America the voice of freedom speaks 
with many inflections—a Yankee twang, 
a Southern drawl, or the characteristic 
cadences of the Midwest and Pacific Coast. 


We in The Texas Company know them 
all, for we have men from every State, 
working together for the whole nation. 


Many have gone to war. Many of those 
remaining have turned the vast knowl- 
edge and experience they have gained in 
the making of Texaco Fire-Chief and Sky 
Chief Gasolines to the large scale pro- 
duction of war necessities—100-octane 
aviation gasoline, Toluene for the highly 
explosive TNT, Butadiene for making 
synthetic rubber. 


Thus American industry, grown great 
in the making of peacetime products, has 
become our strength in this time of need. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 











“War industries as well as the various 
government agencies have found heating 
jobbers vital to their war efforts,” says 
Carter Sales, of Murray W. Sales Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
“In building the world’s largest bomber 
plant in record-breaking time, as well as in countless 
other construction jobs for war work, the records 
prove that jobbers played an important role. 


“Manufacturers of vital war goods in many instances 
Save precious time, avoid delays and speed up their 
work by utilizing the heating jobber to the fullest 

extent, not only on heating equipment but on many 

other items as well.” 


If you need heating equipment and other vital mate- 
rial, phone the nearest heating jobber. Let him serve you. Remember, for 
war work or for work on contracts or subcontracts for the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard or Maritime Commission, you can now buy American 
Blower Steel Unit Heaters—the proved, economical, dependable, material- 
saving method of heating. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION .. . . DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
Division of [AMERICAN Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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1918, corporal.” The Army rejected him 
for military service. Now an author-lec- 
turer living in the Bronx, Hitler admitted 
that the relationship may have had some- 
thing to do with the Army’s snub. He 
said he would next try to join the Royal 
Canadian Air Force as a bombardier and 
would, if accepted, change his name: “It’s 
rather uncomfortable, you know.” 


Expense: War spending during Sep- 
tember reached an all-time monthly high 
of $5,384,087,939—half a billion dollars 
more than the previous month, four times 
more than a year ago, and slightly higher 
than Budget Bureau estimates made earlier 
in the year. The total war appropriation 
from last Dec. 7 through the end of 
the war’s first year is expected to be 
approximately $140,000,000,000, or four 
times the size of the total bill for the last 
war. 


Extection: The November election will 
net Republicans an increase of 13 to 35 
seats in the House, but the Democrats will 
retain control, according to a Gallup Poll 
revising an earlier estimate of a 21-seat 
GOP gain (Newsweek, Sept. 21). Tradi- 
tional apathy toward Congressional elec- 
tions, plus the loss of votes by war work- 
ers moving from their home communities, 
point to an extraordinarily light total vote 
—only 30,000,000, or 20,000,000 less than 
that cast in 1940. 


ExpertMeEnt: Charles E. Davis, 8-year- 
old third-grade pupil of Snyder, Colo., and 
son of a Union Pacific Railroad section 
worker, took the blame for a fire which 
damaged five cars of a Diesel-drawn 
Denver-to-Chicago streamliner. The lad 
revealed he had placed an angle iron 
against a rail to see how far a moving 
locomotive would throw it. Flipped up- 
right by the train, the iron punctured a 
fuel tank which sprayed the speeding cars 
and started a blaze. FBI agents declined 
to pursue the case: “We feel it was just a 
childish prank with no criminal intent 
involved.” 


Awarp: Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
chief of the Army Air Forces, received a 
Distinguished Service Medal for “extra- 
ordinary achievement” as commander of 
a flight of 77 hours 11 minutes from Bris- 
bane, Australia, to Bolling Field, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Part of the flight—from the 
start to Hamilton Field near San Francisco 
—set a speed record of 35 hours 53 min- 
utes. Crew members of the Consolidated 
C-87 four-motored transport version of the 
heavy Liberator bomber received Air Med- 
als. 


Waves: Exactly two months after the 
President’ signed the bill creating the 
WAVES, a pioneer group of 120 officer 
candidates graduated from probationary 
to officer status in the United States Navy 
after a month’s indoctrination course at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Fol- 
lowing a full-dress review before their 


chief, Lt. Comdr. Mildred H. MacAfee, 
the newly commissioned women departed 
for their assignments at posts scattered 
throughout the country. 


Cras: A plane carrying 37 passengers 
—including eighteen Army officers and two 
women—crashed at Botwood, Newfound- 
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land, Saturday. Eleven persons—six of 
them officers—were killed and nine were 
injured. Headquarters of the Eastern De- 
fense Command, in a terse announcement 
revealing few facts beyond the casualties, 
said the plane’s hull had split and that the 
ship was towed back into shallow water 
for salvaging. 





The Alaska-Canada Highway 


Rushed to completion three months ahead of schedule, 
the 1,600-mile Alcan military highway to the Alaskan war 
front will begin to carry supplies Dec. 1 as fog and storms 
peril sea routes. In announcing the swift progress, Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson last week told of work 
gangs cutting through the wilderness at a rate of 2 miles a 
day in temperatures ranging from 35 degrees below zero to 
90 above. New construction begins at Dawson Creek, B. C., 
but Edmonton, principal rail and highway link to the 
United States, proudly and justly claims to be the southern 
terminus of the road. 


In three weeks Army engineers put up this 1 ,100-foot permanent bridge 
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Chief Justice 


Harlan Fiske Stone, Chief Justice of the 
United States, celebrates his 70th birthday 
Oct. 11 and is eligible to retire if he wishes. 
There is no indication that he will. 

Since his appointment as successor to 
Charles Evans Hughes a year ago, Su- 
preme Court attendants have learned that 
they can set clocks by his routine. He ar- 
rives promptly at 10:30 each morning that 
the court sits, followed presently by a mes- 
senger bringing his lunch from home—a 
tin box containing a vacuum flask of soup, 
cooked vegetables, and a sandwich. Re- 
freshed, Stone leads the justices from their 
oak-paneled conference room to the cloak 
room shortly before noon and puts on his 
robe, which has been hanging in a locker 
labeled “Chief Justice.” At exactly 12 he 
parts the curtains behind the bench and 
takes his seat. His appearance on the bench 
is imposing, but he speaks too low to be 
heard easily. 

Only survivor of the famous liberal trio 
of justices celebrated in the refrain: 
“Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone dissenting,” 
the Chief Justice does most of his work in 
the three-storied study of his home, lighted 
by stained-glass windows. This is a hang- 
over from the days when the justices had 
no private offices. He scribbles his deci- 
sions on a scratch pad, for dictation to his 
stenographer later, and writes lengthy ex- 
planations of his reasoning to his two sons. 
They will have ample material for his bi- 
ography. 

He is the most social member of the 
bench, entertains frequently, and is a genial 
and talkative host. High officials and diplo- 
mats attend formal gatherings in the Stone 
home, and once a year the Chief Justice 
invites his law clerks to dinner. He and 
Mrs. Stone vacation on a little Maine is- 
land where they fish together, or he fishes 
while she paints. Both are widely read and 
keenly interested in art, and both have 
traveled extensively. Of their two sons, 
one is a lawyer and one a mathematician. 

Stone was a farm boy. Born in Chester- 
field, N. H., he entered Massachusetts State 
College to become a scientific farmer but 
changed his mind after being expelled for 
his part in a student rush. Then he enrolled 
at Amherst with the intention of becoming 
a doctor and headed the college Republi- 
can Club, played football as a 195-pound 
center and supported himself by tutoring 
and selling typewriters and insurance. Next 
his interest shifted to law, which he studied 
in Columbia Law School. Three years after 
graduating he was partner in a firm which 
included J. P. Morgan’s son-in-law, Her- 
bert L. Satterlee. He also lectured at the 
law school and subsequently became dean. 

In 1925, when the Teapot Dome scandal 
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Wide World 


Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 


was still fresh, Calvin Coolidge appointed 
him to the Supreme Court over the pro- 
tests of liberals who labeled him a “Wall 
Street lawyer.” Those protests were soon 
stilled by his consistently liberal opinions, 
including a dissent when the court rejected 
the first Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Always sturdily opposed to intolerance, 
the Chief Justice in 1940 took a lone 
stand against forcing some Pennsylvania 
children to salute ‘the flag in violation of 
their religious beliefs. Last spring Justices 
Black, Douglas, and Murphy admitted 
that they had been in error on that issue 
and that Stone was right. 


Representative Referee 


Five-foot-four, tough and muscular, 
Rep. Samuel Arthur Weiss is the only 
member of Congress qualified to referee 
professional football. He does this on Sun- 
days. The Pennsylvania Democrat played 
quarterback for Duquesne University and, 
as a member of the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Football Officials Association, has officiated 
at high-school and college games ever since 
his graduation in 1925. His office in the 
House Office Building looks like Joe Col- 
lege’s dream—brightly colored prints, a 
cartoon of himself, Army and Navy pen- 
nants, and toy soldiers, guns, tanks, and 
planes. But nowadays he prefers the pro- 
fessional game to the college variety. 

Weiss was born in Krotowocz, Poland, 
in 1902, and was brought to the United 
States by his parents when he was a year 
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old. As a youngster he toted molten glass 
to the blowers in a factory in his home 
town of Glassport,.14 miles from Pitts- 
burgh. He was graduated not only from 
Duquesne University but from the uni- 
versity’s law school, and practiced law in 
Pittsburgh for several years. He served two 
terms in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
from 1935 through 1939, and in 1940 was 
elected to the House from the 31st Penn- 
sylvania District. He is married and has a 
girl of 6 and a boy who, at 4, shows signs 
of developing into a passing back. 


Satisfied Guest 


’ When’ the train carrying six Turkish 
journalists to Washington stopped at Phila- 
delphia, a boy handed a message to the 
visitors’ guide, Tom Wrigley, an American 
newspaperman. It read: “Leave train at 
Wilmington and board plane.” 

Since the party was nearly at Wilming- 
ton and burdened with heavy luggage. 
Wrigley decided against the move, and 
they went on to the capital and an official 
reception at Union Station. The Office of 
War Information had sent the message in 
an effort to get the Turks to Washington 
in time for a Presidential press conferenc 
that had been advanced one day. But it 
was just as well that Wrigley ignored the 
order, for the requested plane never got to 
Wilmington. 

Next day Mr. Roosevelt told the dele- 
gation part of what he had said at the 
press conference—one must get out of 
Washington to judge America’s war ef- 
fort. Wrigley decided thereupon to take 
the Turks over the route of the President’s 
tour. 

Wrigley also took the visitors to see the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Tom Connally. One of the 
first questions they asked him was: “What 
about the Young Turks?” They had read 
somewhere of the group of Congressional 
insurgents who back in 1935 were known 
by that name. Connally diplomatically re- 
plied: “I’m not sure whether they were 
the Young Turks or the New Turks, but 
they were a group of progressive, hard- 
fighting young senators who had been im- 
pressed with the resurgence of Turkey 
under Ataturk.” The guests were pleased 
and satisfied. 


Apathy in White House 

President Roosevelt returned to Wash- 
ington to find that his criticism of the lack 
of war spirit in the capital applied even to 
his own household. Last week’s report on 
the bond purchases of 58 government 
agencies showed that only 46:8 per cent of 
the White House staff were participating 
in the payroll-deduction scheme. One of 
the six groups with a lower record ‘is the 
National Resources Planning Board, an 
agency devoted to a “planned development 
and use of our national resources.” 
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Volley of Administrative Orders 
Opens Battle Against Inflation 


Congress’s Sweeping Grant 
Puts Economic Fate of Nation 
Squarely Up to President 


Last Labor Day, when protests against 
shortages and rising prices were deluging 
Washington, President Roosevelt forward- 
passed the inflation ball to Congress. He 
blamed that legislative body for cost-of- 
living rises and demanded control over 
farm prices. Last week, in the form of an 
all-inclusive blanket authority, Congress 
tossed it back. And, in less than fourteen 
hours, the nation found itself bound down 
in the most precedent-shattering economic 
strait jacket in its history. 

Immediately the war administration 
shifted into offensive line-up for the battle 
with inflation. With the full responsibility 
resting on his shoulders for failure or suc- 
cess of the nation’s newest economic pol- 
icy, President Roosevelt issued orders with 
staccato rapidity. This contrasted sharply 
with earlier aire in meeting the prob- 
lems. 

It took icing three weeks of wran- 


gling and whipsaw debate to meet the 


President’s Sept. 7 ultimatum on inflation 
powers: “You do it or I will.” It was at 
7:12 p.m., Oct. 2, hardly a full day after 
expiration of the President’s Oct. 1 dead- 
line, that the Senate unanimously approved 
the measure which one hour earlier the 
House had passed 257-22. Three hours 
later, the President signed the bill, making 
it law. And the next day, before noon, 
James F. Byrnes resigned from his fifteen- 
month-old career as associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to become this nation’s first economic dic- 
tator. 

Byrnes headed up the newly created 
Office of Economic Stabilization, a branch 
of the Office for Emergency Management. 
As its director he thus stepped up over 
Henderson and other war chiefs and, next 
to the President, became the most power- 
ful figure in the United States. 

Presiding over a fourteen-man board, 
made up of eight high-ranking Adminis- 
tration officials and six other members, two 
each from labor, management, and agri- 
culture, the 63-year-old politician-justice 


- faced the unwelcome task of placating such 


pressure groups as the farm bloc and or- 


ganized labor and, at the same time, try-_ 


ing to keep inflationary tendencies from 
running away with the national economy. 
(Board members named included: Har- 
old D. Smith, Director of the Budget; 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury; Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce; Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board; William H. 
Davis, chairman of the National War La- 
bor Board; and Leon Henderson, admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion.) 

The President’s executive order at 
once slapped controls and freezing orders 
on almost all wages, on salaries (excepting 
rises jn those of less than $5,000 annual- 
ly) , on public-utility and most transporta- 
tion charges, on rents, and on food prices. 
It ordered profits to be controlled through 
price ceilings, authorized a_ potentially 
gigantic subsidy program to hold prices in 
line and increase farm production, and, 
through the wage and salary controls, set 
up a mechanism to prevent “unnecessary 
migration of labor.” And it paved the way 
for a $25,000 net salary top. 

And, just as promptly as did the Presi- 
dent, Byrnes’ OES began to crack out 
orders. Within a matter of hours, price 
ceilings had been slammed on foodstuffs 
accounting for 90 per cent of the average 
household’s market ~ bill—now including 
butter and eggs, for example—instead of 
the former 60 per cent. At the same time, 





James Francis eye. Director of Economic Stabilization 
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To look at the short, slender, wiry, 63- 
year-old Jim Byrnes, you might think his 
job as the nation’s anti-inflation czar was 
too big for him. There is little about his 
plain, unvarnished appearance to identify 
him with the traditional majesty of the 
Supreme Court bench he vacated on the 
day of his new appointment. But President 
Roosevelt and other Washington leaders 
know him as the New Deal’s ace trouble 
shooter and one of the top men in the 
Democratic party. And the folks down in 
Spartanburg, S.C., remember Jim as a 
hustling, ambitious Irish kid who never 
gave up. 

Born after his father died, Jim quit 
school at 14 and went to work as an 
errand boy to help support his mother. 
With the shorthand she taught him at 
home plus experience gained as messenger 
boy in a law office, he soon went to work 
as a court reporter. He studied law in his 
spare time. At 24, he was admitted to the 
bar. 

Still unsatisfied, Byrnes borrowed $4,500 
to buy and run a country newspaper. This 





Acme 
James F. Rovane economic boss 


lasted four years. Then he jumped into 
politics and was elected county prosecutor. 
After two years, he struck out for still 
bigger things. He was just 31 in 1910 when 
he was elected to Congress. 

He spent fourteen years in the House, 
then set his sights for the Senate. Beaten 
the first time he ran, he went back home 
to Spartanburg and opened a law office. 
But six years later he tried again—and 
won. 

Byrnes got on the Roosevelt bandwagon 
well before the 1932 convention. After 
F.D.R.’s election, he gathered strength as 
an “Administration spokesman and leader. 
He was one of the inner circle, counted 
on to pilot New Deal proposals through 
the Senate. When the President named 
him to the Supreme Court last year, he 
had established himself as one of the three 
or four most powerful men in the Senate. 

This week, faced with his biggest job 
yet, Byrnes was still on his feet and mov- 
ing. “I’m going over to the White House 
tomorrow and set up my offices,” he told 
reporters. “I plan to get down to work.” 








““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


CAN YOU FORETELL THEIR FUTURE? 


IN TODAY’S FIGHT for production, employers 
want to put every man... every honest man they 
can get... into a responsible job. 

Yet thorough investigation into a man’s past 


...the only safe indication of his future...would . 


mean the expenditure of precious time on the 
part of management. 


So today, more than ever before, industry is 


protecting itself with fidelity bonds written by 
surety companies like The Maryland .. . because 
the prospective employe’s record is investigated 
and the bond, when issued, becomes a token of 
integrity. 

A Maryland representative will be glad to tell 
you what form of fidelity bond best meets your 
needs. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Henderson moved to clamp down rent 
controls, including rural areas, throughout 


the nation. A new wrinkle, security of 
- tenure, was included in the order to pre- 


vent evictions through phony. sales of 
properties. 

‘In its broadest sense, both the anti- 
inflation bill and the President’s executive 
order are aimed at stabilizing living costs 
at Sept. 15 levels. To this end, the vir- 
tually unlimited blanket authority, which 
naturally is subject to reinterpretation as 
policy shapes up, provides for the follow- 
ing on the basis of abstract analysis: 


Wages 

No increase above the level of Sept. 15 
nor decrease below the highest -level be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, unless approved 
by the National War Labor Board; ap- 
proval to be given only when “necessary 
to correct ‘maladjustments or inequalities, 


to eliminate substandards of living, to cor- © 


rect gross inequities, or to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.” The 
NWLBD’s jurisdiction was extended to all 
industries and all employes instead of 
only those involved in labor disputes. 


Don’t look for an absolute wage freeze. 


This really means that Byrnes can do just: 


what he pleases about wages, so watch for 
an extension of the Little Steel cost-of- 
living formula with stabilization sought on 
an industrywide basis, although modified 
by geographical differences. This formula 
grants wage increases to match a 15 per 
cent living-cost rise since Jan. 1, 1941. 


Salaries ay 

No restrictions on increases in salaries 
below $5,000 annually but those now above 
$5,000 to be frozen except where “an in- 
dividual has been assigned to more diffi- 
cult or responsible work.” Decreases were 
barred below the highest salary paid be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, unless to “cor- 


. tect gross imequities and to aid in the 


effective presecution of the war.” The 
economic director was authorized to place 
a limit on salaries of $25,000 after taxes 
but with “due allowance” for life-insurance 
premiums and “fixed obligations heretofore 
incurred,” and for “undue hardship.” Sala- 
ries were defined as regular weekly, month- 
ly, or annual remuneration, and to include 
bonuses and all other payments. 


Year-end raises probably won’t be af- 
fected if they can be justified on the 
grounds of more experience, better work- 
manship, etc. Neither will rises from a low 
starting level to standard level. As with 
wages, emphasis on no decrease reflects 
efforts to put a floor under urban incomes 
as is provided for rural incomes. One point 
about the $25,000 net limit is that it will 
not bar.an individual from getting several 


‘maximum salaries from different sources. 


(Incidentally, Washington sources expect 
that President Roosevelt will, if necessary, 
adjust his own $75,000 salary to conform.) 


Look for more from the President and 
Byrnes on this. The order is far from clear 
on this point in its present form. 


Farm Prices 

Sept. 15 price levels, “so far as prac- 
ticable,” were ordered. But the order has 
that ambiguous “gross inequities” clause 
giving Byrnes considerable leeway. Parity 
generally is the lowest level at which a 
ceiling price can be imposed. Parity is that 
golden-age price level based on a mathe- 
matical formula designed to regulate farm 
prices so as to give farmers constantly the 
same relative purchasing power enjoyed in 
the years 1909-14. Also provided is a floor 
on farm prices protecting farmers against 
postwar market collapse for a two-year 
period. a he 


‘This floor is a concession to the farm 
bloc. It will be accomplished by guaran- 


teed loans at 90 per cent of parity for 


‘most products, 85 per cent for livestock 
and poultry feeds. A feature largely un- 
noticed was Presidential reiteration of a 
principle stated earlier this year: that bene- 
fit and subsidy payments shall constitute 
appropriate deductions from maximum 
price ceilings. If included, -prices would 
rise sharply. Despite this, the inclusion of 
adequate weighting for farm labor costs, 
another concession to the farm bloc, will 
tend to bring higher farm prices. Further- 
more, adjustments to iron out inequities 
and establish uniform wage standards will 
exert further pressure against price ceil- 


_ ngs, forcing upward revisions. 


Rents 

Price Administrator Henderson was di- 
rected by the President to freeze rents 
throughout the nation. 


Paraphrasing Henderson: “Let me at 
> 19> . 
em! 


Profits, 

Henderson was directed: to “determine 
price ceilings in such a manner that profits 
are prevented which, in his judgment, are 
unreasonable or exorbitant.” 


This formalizes something Henderson 
has been doing for some time and hoping 
“no one would notice. In fixing prices the 
tendency always has been to keep an eye 
on profits. This, of course, applies chiefly 
to nonwar firms, since the OPA doesn’t 
*fix prices of war goods. Thus, it covers a 
lot of companies not subject to renegotia- 
tion of contract prices by the armed serv- 
ices. This is important and more will be 
heard on the subject. 


Subsidies 


“The director may direct any Federal 
department or agency ... . 
authority to subsidize and to purchase for 
resale, if such measures are necessary to 
insure the maximum necessary production 
and distribution of any commodity, or to 
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Since February, this little red, white and blue sign has been on the desk 
of every York executive in the offices, the shops, the Branch establishments. 
These crackling words from the top reduce every question of policy to its 


simplest terms. No man need wonder what York is doing these days, or why. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING FoR WAR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 














NO MILITARY SECRET... 


tk your office helps in the attack! 


* 


The angry roar of guns and the 
. busy hum of office machines are 
first cousins in more than sound. 


For the- factories that once 
made office machines are now 
hard at work turning out weapons. 


America’s great office machine 
industry...of which Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is proud to be a 

art...is now devoting practic- 
ally all its manufacturing skill 
and experience to the production 
of war materials. 


We possess this great industry 
only because in offices like yours 
energetic, resourceful workers 
insist on modern machine meth- 
ods ... only because America’s 
office workers lead the world in 


efficiency. So, in a very direct 
sense, your office is equipping 
fighters and to your office workers 
goes the credit. 


eAnd here is our promise to such workers, 
several million of them our valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our main- 
tenance service will continue undiminished 
from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare parts 
-..as well as a complete line of carbon paper 
and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for every 
make of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and sug- 
gest methods for conserving their typewriters, 
adding and accounting machines and for oper~ 
ating these machines with greater efficiency. 





Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed The Nation's Victory 
% % %& Underwood Elliott Fisher Company * One Park Avenue, New York,N.Y. * * %* 


ENLIST YOUR DOLLARS...BUY MORE WAR BONDS...TO SHORTEN THE DURATION! 
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maintain ceiling prices, or to prevent a 
price rise inconsistent with the purposes 
of this order.” 


If he chooses, the President can make 
this the biggest feature of the entire pro- 
gram. Under it he can buy any and all 
crops at any price above parity and resell 
to consumers at any price he sets. Thus it 
is possible to create huge farm subsidies, 
encourage production and yet hold down 
prices, passing the bill for this on to all the 
taxpaying citizens. Britain’ operates its 
food-price rationing program in much this 
fashion. The United States has been fol- 
lowing Britain’s lead in war controls so 
Washington probably will give it a whirl. 


Manpower 

“The director . . . shall formulate and 
develop a comprehensive national economic 
policy . . . cooperating in minimizing the 
unnecessary migration of labor from one 
business, industry, or region to another.” 


This gives Byrnes carte blanche in 
raising or lowering wages to hold men on 
the farm or in a particular industry or 
area. In connection with implementing 
coming manpower moves, it’s important. 
Watch it. 


Significance 


In its authority to regulate manpower, 
to buy any quantity of any commodity, 
and to regulate profits, the Administra- 
tion’s power far transcends that pop- 
ularly assumed necessary to control wages 
and prices. In its language, both the act 
and the executive order are full of loop- 
holes. The avenues for lowering or raising 
wages or salaries are wide open. The same 
is true of farm prices, notably in the “so 
far as is practicable” phrase, and there 
are many other escape clauses. 

What this blanket grant of authority 
means is simply this: Congress has placed 
the economic fate of the nation squarely 
in the President’s hands; whole chunks of 
the Constitution have been scrapped for 
the duration. While there is some room for 
the argument, based on fears of political 
logrolling, that the bill should have granted 
specific, iron-clad directives for each step 
in the anti-inflation battle, efficient 
handling requires latitude. Inflation is a 
blitzkrieg and must be hit. promptly and 
hard when the occasion arises. An in- 
flexible bill would not permit this. Sin- 
cerely and effectively administered by a 
tough-minded director, with a_ political 
hands-off policy by the Administration, 
the program is an excellent one but only 
insofar as it goes. It is but half the story. 
The bill and the executive order seek by 
legislation to thwart further pressure of 
swelling total national purchasing power 
against dwindling supplies of consumer 
goods. The other half of the story yet to 
be told is the tax program and some form 
of compulsory savings. This is necessary 
to siphon off the tremendous pressure of 
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Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


The Neglected Citizen 


present consumer purchasing power (see 
Business Tides) . 

As has often been pointed out, inflation 
occurs whenever the total amount of 
money offered in exchange for goods and 
services exceeds the total supply of those 
goods and services. Such is the case now. 
Each new billion dollars of war expendi- 
tures, to the extent it is not taxed, adds 
to national purchasing power. With or- 
ganized labor grabbing for union mem- 
bers bigger and bigger pieces of this 
amount, while pressure of the farm bloc 
brought progressively bigger pieces to 
farmers, it is small wonder their purchas- 
ing power grew at a startling pace. It 
swelled the inflation potential, that is, the 
money available to be spent for goods and 
services. In the meantime, each billion 
dollars’ worth of war manufacture takes 
goods and services out of the civilian 
market, thus multiplying the pressure for 
higher prices on remaining available goods 
and services. 

The money for which there are no goods 
and services‘ now amounts: to between 
$20,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000, on 
an annual basis. By next year it will be 
at a $40,000,000,000 annual rate, unless 
removed by taxes or sterilized by com- 
pulsory savings or some similar device. 

To date there has been no successful 
move to put into operation a wartime tax 
and savings program. Only last week the 
Senate Finance Committee formally re- 
ported on the wartime tax bill, seven 
months after it was presented. It would 
raise $8,000,000,000 of new revenues, kick 
the total Federal tax bill to $25,000,000,- 
000. On top of this, Morgenthau announced 
Monday that he would ask for another 
$6,000,000,000 in new taxes, as soon as 
the current bill is enacted. 

This new tax bill, observers say, will 
not get through before Nov. 3, the date 
of the Congressional elections. And, fur- 
thermore, it is not regarded as adequate. 
Although including a hotly disputed 5 per 
cent Victory Tax on incomes above $12 
weekly, the bill does not tap, except light- 
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She’s inspecting cans of meat in the modern plant of the Perry Food Products Co., 
where an R & M Hoist helps speed production for America and her Allies. 


e*HeM helping:°* 


EVER give bacteria a chance!”’ That’s the slogan of the Perry 

Food Products Co., whose canned meats must be prepared 
to travel ’round the world—through Russian winters or Libyan 
summers. Speed, therefore, is essential in every operation—and 
in the cooking room, it’s provided by a special R & M Food Hoist. 
Other R & M Hoists, in 2,000 sizes and capacities, are likewise 
speeding production of everything from bearings to fighting 
planes—from coast to coast. 


* Just as noteworthy is the war-job performance of R & M Moyno 
Pumps. They’re high pressuring such pump-destroyers as abra- 
sive spark plug “‘slip,’? and chip-laden gun-boring coolants. 
Pumping them faster and better—at much lower cost and with 
far less maintenance! 


*If you have a problem involving hoisting, pumping, ventilat- 
ing, converting machines to direct drive, or “‘special’? motor 
applications, write us! We'll do everything we can to help you. 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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With wheels everywhere about us, it is 
difficult to realize that there was a time 
when there were no wheels. Yet this 
device, so common now, had to be 
invented—deliberately created—for no- 
where in nature is there a counterpart 
of the axle principle. Although the 
wheel comes to us out of the dim ages 
of unrecorded history, savages of our 
own time still drag or carry their 
burdens without its aid. 

The wheels upon which, or through 
which, modern civilization moves are 
no longer mere bearers of burdens. We 
have learned to make wheels transmit 
and deliver power; indeed the wheel 
has made it practical to create power 
by means of engines. To control power 
in the form of rotary motion still other 
forms of wheels are used—clutches to 
connect and disconnect driving units 





Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converters 
bring new economy and improved per- 
formance to direct-driven diesel-powered =! 
rail cars. This is one of the latest de- 
velopments in present-day railroading. 








Hydraulic 
Torque Converter’ 








at will, to permit the smooth and 
gradual pickup of loads. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, 
the Twin Disc Clutch Company has 
specialized in the development and 
manufacture of these tremendously im- 
portant power links. Vast sums have 
been spent in experiment and research, 
two extensive plants have been built 
and equipped with precision machin- 
ery, engineers have traveled far and 
wide for field performance data—all 
that Twin Disc Clutches may do their 
jobs better, and longer, at less cost. 

If you buy or build equipment de- 
pending for satisfactory service upon 
some form of clutch, you can make 
these benefits your own by specifying 
Twin Disc for those important jobs. 
Twin Disc CtutcH Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisc. 
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ly, the source of the greatest rise in national 
income—the increases in incomes in the 
$1,500 to $2,500 annual bracket. Instead, 
it seeks to lay heaviest hands on the mid- 
dle-class or white-collar group. 

And here again is disclosed a funda- 
mental weakness common to most Admin- 
istration efforts to insure “equality of sac- 
rifice.” As in the tax bill, the President’s 
anti-inflation program completely _ by- 
passes interests of the great unorganized 
middle-class group. It is noteworthy that 
in setting up the Economic Stabilization 
board, there were provided six seats—two 
for labor, two for management, and two 
for members of the agricultural bloc—but 
no mention is made anywhere of even 
one seat for a representative of the un- 
organized public at large. 





Wage Yardstick 


In its first ruling after President Roose- 
velt’s order stabilizing wages, the War 
Labor Board, which he charged with en- 
forcing stabilization, on Saturday gave a 
clue to how the order will work. Applying 
the Little Steel formula, the board granted 
a wage increase of 4 cents an hour to 
90,000 employes of Chrysler Corp. 

This boost, said the board, would bring 
Chrysler incomes in line with the 15 per 
cent rise in living costs since January of 
last year. In scaling the raise down from 
the 121% cents the employes had asked, the 
board ruled that a larger wage was out of 
order. 





Buoyant Cellophane 

Air bubbles spun into cellophane may re- 
place scarce kapok in keeping torpedoed 
seamen afloat. Life jackets made from 
foamy cellophane are actually as buoyant 
as presently used kapok. Du Pont, which 
announced the new product last week and 
christened it “Bubblfil,” pointed out that 
saving seamen’s lives is not its only use: 


it can substitute for kapok and sponge ~ 


rubber in bridge pontoons, aviation tow 
targets, padding in tanks and airplanes, 
and even as insulation in flying suits and 
sleeping bags. It can be made to resist 
flames by chemical treatment. And no 
matter how hard you squeeze, the bubbles 
won't pop. 











Wall Street Walkout 


Wantep: Brokerage Clerks. We have va- 
cancies for persons experienced in the work of 
the following departments: Cashiers, Margins, 
Stock Record, Order Room, Books, General 
Brokerage Work. J. S. Bache & Co., 40 Wall 
Street. 


This advertisement in New York papers 
last week didn’t make sense at first glance. 
Wall Street hadn’t advertised wholesale 
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for help since pre-depression days. Fri- 
day’s volume of 904,390 shares was the 
biggest turnover since last Dec. 31, and 
the average price of stocks went up more 
than a point, but even these factors 
weren’t enough to explain such a hiring 
splurge. 

What caused the ad was a strike, called 
the afternoon before by more than half of 
the 300 employes of the venerable Bache 
brokerage house, one of the biggest in the 
business. Last Dec. 29 a majority of Bache 
workers voted to be represented in collec- 
tive bargaining by the AFL American 
Federation of Office Employes. Since late 
summer their union had been negotiating 
with the company management for a 15 
per cent raise and a closed shop. Last 
week negotiations broke down. Manage- 
ment declared itself unable to meet these 
demands. And the union called its mem- 
bers out on strike. 

Jules S. Bache, 80-year-old head of the 
50-year-old firm and a rock-ribbed con- 
servative, waxed indignant when the news 
reached him at his Fifth Avenue home. 
“There’s no room for unionism on Wall 
Street,” he snorted. “I’ve been losing 
money. Every man who walked out of my 


eae een : —— ees ehieh 


Jules S. Bache had a walkout 


office stays out. Let the SEC [Securities 
and Exchange Commission] pay them.” 
Bache talked angrily of reducing his 
firm’s activities and maybe eventually go- 
ing out of business. In the cool of the fol- 
lowing morning, however, this threat was 
smoothed over by Morton Stern, a partner, 
who said the help-wanted ad was flooding 
the office with job applicants. “We’ve even 
been talking about opening a new branch,” 
Stern said. He also left the door open to 


What a difference, when you smoke the 


YES, THERE'S REAL HONEY in Imperial. Good enough to eat! This Imperial 
Honey Formula made these pipes dear to the hearts of smokers every- 
where. It eliminates “breaking-in” entirely from pipe-smoking. First draw 
is mild, smooth and good! 






HERE'S HOW HONEY IS PUT IN the pipes. A true picture 
of the Imperial Honey-Formula Spray, which coats the 

walls of the bowl permanently, so honey will mingle . 
with the tobacco and form a beautifully-cured “cake:’ 
This insures a sweet, satisfying smoke, no matter 
what tobacco you use. It’s smooth and mild on the 
first smoke—and keeps getting more mellow. 


$150 


Billiard Shape 


and for $1, there’s the standard YELLO-BOLE 
also sprayed with real honey 


These $1 Yello-Bole Pipes, also Honey-Treated, smoke 
sweet, without breaking-in, and stay sweet and mild. 
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strikers who changed their minds, prom- 
ising they would be considered “on their 
merits” if they wanted to come back. “But 
~we won't have a closed shop,” he added. 
“We'll’ go out of business first.” 
Unaffected by the strike were Bache’s 
~84 offices and over 600 employes in other 
cities, as well as other brokerage firms, 
where even old-timers couldn’t remember 
another union walkout in the history of 
Wall Street. (The Stock Exchange down 
the Street, also unaffected, has an inde- 
pendent union.) 

This week the strikers were still out, 
and the company was still operating. The 
walkout had developed into an endurance 
test to see which could hold out longer. 





‘Surplus’ Eggs 

Harried housewives paying high prices 
for eggs, on which an emergency ceiling 
was placed last week, learned with a shock 
that the government is still giving them 
away free because they are.a “surplus” 
crop. The news focused attention on the 
depression-born Food Stamp Plan’s sur- 
vival in the midst of wartime prosperity. 

The Stamp Plan, inaugurated in May 
1939 by,the Federal Surplus Commodities 


Corp. (later absorbed by the Agricultural 


Marketing Administration) , spread to 275 
areas by the end of 1940 and cost the 
taxpayers $114,000,000 in the last fiscal 


year. For every dollar spent on food by 


persons receiving public assistance, the 
AMA puts up 50 cents in the form of food 
stamps, which are legal tender at groceries 
for foods designated as “surplus” com- 
modities. This month, for instance, in addi- 
tion to eggs, fruit, vegetables, and flour 
are on the list. 

The official reason for the program’s con- 
tinuance was that today there are still 
more than 8,000,000 indigent or unemploy- 
able Americans and their families who still 
need help in getting a balanced diet. Even 
at prosperity’s peak the nation will have 
nearly 4,000,000 in social-security cate- 
gories, nearly 2,000,000 on general relief 
and more than 1,000,000 on WPA—all of 
whom the Administration regards as legiti- 
mate objects for Federal food aid. In addi- 
tion, there are many others listed under 
“non-assistance.” 

AMA officials admit that greatly in- 
creased food requirements at home and 
abroad have removed the Stamp Plan’s 
justification as a surplus-crop remover. 
But they hope to continue it right through 
the war as a nutrition program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they say there is today a great- 
er need than ever to help feed low-income 
families who are hard hit by wartime 
prices. This fiscal year alone the plan will 
disburse food worth about $80,000,000. 


~~-—~Tf the AMA can continue to find any~sur- 


plus of nourishing foods for its-program, 
it can limp along with its decreasing case 
load for some time yet. 


Token Convention 


It didn’t look much like last year’s 
American Bankers Association conven- 
tion. In 1941, 3,800 members showed up. 
This time only 175 men—nearly all of 
them members of the association’s execu- 
tive council—assembled in New York to 
elect ABA officers. Actually, the associa- 
tion had conducted its “convention” a 
month ago by mail, in deference to war 
duties and transportation difficulties. In- 





mittee chairman, called Under Secretary of 
Commerce Wayne C. Taylor as the first 
witness. Looking businesslike-in a gray 
flannel suit and horn-rimmed glasses,.Tay- 
lor went all-out for aid to retailers. Hunch- 
ing over the microphone, he predicted that 
300,000 stores will fail by the end. of next 
year unless they get financial help. He rec- 
ommended the formation of a permanent 
government agency to “husband small 
business” through the war. Walter F. 
Crowder, chief of the business structure 


qi 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 





~~ ~~~ ABA-heads: Koeneke, Hemingway,-Wiggins,-and Stonier 


stead of the usual lusty gathering, Dr. 
Harold Stonier, its executive manager, 
mailed out to the 14,436 banker-members 
copies of all the speeches and other data 
they would have heard, had there been a 
convention. 

At the token meeting Henry W. Koe- 
neke, president of the Security Bank of 
Ponca City, Okla., was succeeded as ABA 
president by W. L. Hemingway, president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis. He moved up from 
first vice presidency in line with the asso- 
ciation’s traditional succession of officers. 
His post was filled by A. L. M. Wiggins, 
president of the Bank of Hartsville, S. C., 
who had been second vice president. Wig- 
gins’s office: was left vacant for the first 
time in ABA history, leading one member 
to quip: “Let’s appoint the mailman.” 





Small-Business Riddle 


The much-publicized hearings of the 
Senate Small Business Committee opened 
with a flourish last week in one of the 
larger and more ornate rooms on Capitol 
Hill: the Senate Caycus Room. The pur- 
pose of the hearings was concrete action 
-for the relief of little manufacturers and 
retailers who are being driven to the wall 
by the dwindling supply of civilian goods. 

Sen. James E. Murray of Montana, com- 


and operations unit of the Department’s 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, then suggested Congress legalize 
“business birth control”—a ban on new 
businesses “for the duration” to help exist- 
ing firms stay in business. 

As War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson took the stand to open 
the second day’s proceedings, only one sen- 
ator—Murray—was on hand. Speaking in 
the same vein as Taylor, but going farther, 
the WPB chief suggested Congress set up 
a War -Liabilities Adjustment Board to 
help small firms get back into business 
after the war: This he proposed to do by 
Federal financing and by granting prior- 
ities on needed machinery and equipment. 
Meanwhile, he proposed converting all 
plants possible to help out to some extent 
during the war (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 28) . 

Nelson had almost finished reading his 
long prepared address before the other 
committee members showed up. When he 
got through, they seemed pleased with his 
suggestion but apparently didn’t know just 
what to do about it. Two representatives 
of small business followed Nelson at the 
mike—George Seedman, president of the 
American Business Congress, who loudly 
called for a new Federal Business Adjust- 
ment Commission to-lend Federal funds to 
hard-hit firms; and William B. Basile, gen- 
eral counsel for the American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations, Inc., who proposed a 
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BOMBER FUSELAGE SECTIONS 


“LOW SILHOUETTE” WEAPON CARRIERS 


War Products of Chrysier Corporation, in which Dodge “Job-Rated” quality and 


Dodge Army Carryalls... Ambulances... Airplane, Tank, Marine and Industrial 

 « - Gyro-compasses . . . Aircraft Parts... Shells and Projectiles . .. 
Aluminum Forgings . . . Cantonment Furnaces .. . Field Kitchens . .. Tent 
Heaters... Air Raid Sirens... Refrigeration Compressors... Trailer Fire Pumps. 


Dodge men .. . on the fields of France and in Dodge plants 
at Detroit ... helped win the first World War. Today ... on 
more and larger battle fronts, and in vastly enlarged Dodge 
factories ... men of Dodge are again building well ... to 
win another war! 


Tanks, planes, trucks and guns... built well by Dodge men... 
built dependably by skilled craftsmen who know no other way 
to build .. . are faithfully serving 
the United Nations’ armed forces 
throughout the war-torn world. 


And on the home front, too, 
dependable Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks ... built with this same 
precision craftsmanship . . . are 
faithfully and efficiently moving 


Jb Reed TRUEKS 





KEEP "EM ROLLING! 
sicn YOUR pepe . . Now! 


Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps today. You can get this official 
red, white and blue emblem and complete 
details from your Dodge dealer, who, with 
Dodge, is cooperating fully with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation to prolong 
the useful life of every truck in America) 





essential wartime commodities of industry and agriculture. 


Dodge trucks last longer, are more dependable and more 
economical because they’re Job-Rated .. . trucks with ex- 
actly the right engine, clutch, transmission, and every other 
unit... to fit the job! 

If wartime regulations permit you to buy—buy the best 
while you can still get the best. See your dependable Dodge 
dealer for Dodge Job-Rated trucks 
. . . trucks that fit your job and 
save you money. See him for All- 
Fluid Drive Dodge cars, for Plym- 
outh cars, for used cars and trucks, 
and for dependable service! 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














For modern field radio telephones, the Signal Corps 
depends on unfailing wires and cables of copper 
for the efficient operation of their communi- 
cation system. Wire failure would be serious. 






























































Just as Important as the part they play In any individual 
Instrument, is the part played by electrical wires and . 
cables in the plants that are producing radio equipment. 
For wire failure here would interrupt. production itself, 























le eer : HE LIFE LINES OF 0 
“TRicg, WIR rae LES OF COPPER ARE . es NATiO, 
ES AWD. CAB! , 


Anaconda Wire & Cable is devoting 
its entire production wholeheartedly to 
our country’s war effort... turning out 
the most modern types of copper wire 
and cable, engineered to fit the job 
... and doing it sevem days a week! 
Meanwhile Anaconda research carries 
on, the laboratories keeping pace with 
the production effort. The benefits of 
this intensive program of research are 


for our country’s war effort. But when 
the emergency is ended, it will be avail- 
able to industry everywhere. 


MINUTE WIRES FOR MIGHTY JOBS 


Thin strands of research-developed Ana- 
conda magnet wire make coils for huge 
tanks as well as 14 pound field radios. 
If you have a magnet wire or coil prob- 
lem, send it along. Anaconda can help 


with production facilities and engineer- 
ing service, now! 42238 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 
CiicaGo Orricz: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


We “he 


Two marks of achievement — The cherished Navy ‘‘E’ 
(awarded to two of our plants) for achievement in produc- 
tion.,.the Anaconda trade-mark for achievement in quality 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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War Distressed Business Loans Corp. to 
“tide over” nearly 2,000,000 small com- 
panies and stores until after the war is 
over. 

On the third day, the committee heard 
Elmer Davis, head of the Office of War 
Information, report that government had 
done a poor job of keeping little business 
posted on its wartime obligations: most 
had failed to convert because they either 
didn’t want to or didn’t think they had to, 
he said. Then Murray, after observing that 
“things are not so black as we feared .. . 
and by no means hopeless,” adjourned 
hearings until Oct. 6. 


Significance 


Actually, things are pretty dark. The 
Commerce Department estimates that only 
groceries, restaurants, bars, and _ liquor 
stores will escape a constantly dwindling 
volume of sales among retailers. And there 
aren’t enough raw materials available to 
keep all the nation’s small manufacturers 
going, even if they are converted. Also, 
Army-Navy preference for giving prime 
war contracts to large, mass-production 
firms which had handled such jobs in the 
past, is another stumbling block in the 
way of small business. 

Adding to the darkness is the fact that 
the widely discussed Stanley Plan, which 
brought subcontracting work to small in- 
dustry in a long test run in the Cen- 
tral West, has been sabotaged without 
Nelson’s knowledge by WPB personnel 
who had plans of their own to advance. 
Stanley backers say there is no doubt the 
Chicago experiment was successful. In sev- 
enteen weeks, it placed more than $15,- 
000,000 worth of war business. The cost 
per dollar of placement was less than one- 
third of 1 per cent, not to mention supple- 
mental benefits accruing from the good 
contacts established between prime and 
subcontractors in that area. Yet there was 
still doubt last week that it would ever 
get a national tryout, although business- 
men are still pushing it, and it had the sup- 
port of Nelson himself. 

Business “pools,” such as worked out in 
York, Pa., rarely have been found prac- 
tical. And meanwhile, the agency officially 
responsible for government aid, Lou Hol- 
land’s Smaller War Plants Corp., is just 
getting started, after three months of or- 
ganizing. Thus far it has been instrumental 
in letting $6,000,000 of contracts. Even if 
it gets in full swing, this corporation will 
meet only part of the needs of small manu- 
facturers. 

As the week ended, help still seemed far 
away. Although the Senate hearings were 
due to continue, the representative of at 
least two national retailers’ groups felt 
they were little more than political window 
dressing and would accomplish nothing. 
Fatalistically, he already took for granted 
that most little-business men—retailers 
particularly—just can’t expect to be kept 
going in wartime. 
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Lady Butchers: The Retail- 
Wholesale Bay City Meat Market in 
San Francisco ts training women to re- 
place drafted male butchers. The girls 
are paid $30 a week while learning. 
They can’t wear nail polish. Instructor 
Harry Ware is showing Agnes Olsen 
tricks of the trade. 





East’s Aircraft Pool 


Taking a cue from their West Coast 
cousins, leading aircraft manufacturers in 
the East formed the Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council, Inc., East Coast, to pool 
their resources and to interchange all fa- 
cilities, methods, materials, and even key 
personnel. The companies forming the non- 
profit organization were the Aviation 
Corp., Bell Aircraft, Brewster Aeronautical, 
Curtiss-Wright, the Eastern aircraft divi- 
sion of General Motors, Fairchild Airplane 
& Engine, Glenn L. Martin, and Republic 
Aviation. As the council’s head, G. W. 
Vaughan of Curtiss-Wright explained just 
why they had gotten together: “We all 
have something the other fellow hasn’t got, 
I don’t care who he is.” 


‘Purp’ Makes Good 


“Purp” came through its first real test 
last week. “Purp”—the nickname for the 
War Production Board’s Production Re- 
quirements Plan, or PRP—is the rating 
under which the WPB both determines the 
amount of raw materials available and al- 
lots them on the basis of a manufacturer’s 
importance to the war effort. With few ex- 
ceptions, it is mandatory for all concerns 
using $5,000 worth or more of metal in a 
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given quarter of the year. In recent weeks 

these have been submitting to Washington 

for approval their first estimates of future 

requirements. Last week their authori-— 
zations to use requested materials in the 

last quarter of 1942 were mailed back to 

them. It was the first time since war pro- 

duction began that authorizations have 

been kept within the estimated materials 

supply. 

WPB Chief Donald M. Nelson admitted 
the job had been formidable. Most compa- 
nies had to take a cut in their requests 
—nonmilitary requirements, of course, 
more than others. But balance had finally 
been achieved. And “Purp,” he proudly 
announced, did it. 

Nelson also told industry that applica- 
tion forms for the first quarter of 1943 
would be mailed out as soon as received 
from the printer; but at the same time he 
warned that PRP is due for some changes. 
The increasing scope of the war effort, 
he said, will require “constant evolution 
and modification” of materials controls. 
But it will be done gradually because “any 
sudden change would have a disastrous ef- 
fect on war production.” Hence PRP will 
continue—with important modifications— 
at least until next summer. 

The most important modification (due 
about Jan. 1) will be a new form of direct 
allocations to be known as the warrant 
system—also called the Contract Produc- 
tion Control Plan. It differs from PRP in 
emphasis and procedure; under CPCP, 
stress is put on the goods to be produced 
rather than on raw materials required. Di- 
rect allotments of materials will be made 
for predetermined amounts of finished 
products, leaving it up to the manufac- 
turer and his subcontractors to divvy up 
the supplies and deliver the goods. A 
prime-contracting tank maker, for ex- 
ample, will be given a‘definite amount of 
steel for a certain number of tanks; he 
will then channel to his subcontractors 
whatever steel they need to do their share. 





Boot Rationing 


Unnoticed by most of the public was the 
fact that since Monday, the nation has 
been having its first taste of clothing ra- 
tioning. Quietly, with scarcely a ripple of 
passing interest, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration last week ordered men’s rub- 
ber boots and rubber work shoes “frozen” 
in the hands of dealers. As this week 
started, stocks. were unfrozen to permit 
sale to persons with certificates of neces- 
sity from their local rationing boards. 

The rationing order does not affect most 
types of ordinary civilian rubber foot- 
wear, such as men’s overshoes and wom- 
en’s and children’s galoshes, since these 
are made mostly from comparatively 
plentiful reclaimed scrap rubber. But 
heavy-duty boots and shoes which re- 

(Continued on Page 71) 












The 
industries of 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 


have pooled their equipment, their 
skill, their resources and their labor 
to help 


SOLVE YOUR 
BOTTLENECK 


They believe that Jacksonville 
can handle at least three times as 


much war work as it now has. 


Learn today how 
Jacksonville's plants 
can help you! 


A competent indus- 
trial engineer is available 
to study your particular 
problem and give FREE, 


specific advice. 


Send coupon below at once! 





Agen i at aif 
B 


POOLING DIVISION, Dept. 


Jacksonvillc Ghamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Please send me information on 





the pools checked below: 

© Machine Shops © Sheet Metal 
O Mill Work DB Boats and Barges 
D Cloth OC Truck and Trailer Bodies 
NAME 

COMPANY 





STREET AND NO 





CITY —STATE 
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President Roosevelt’s Order on Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I is disheartening to have to keep 
on saying month after month, as each 
Administration plan to prevent inflation 
comes along, that it will be a failure. 
But on all the proposals so far there has 
been no alternative. The Administration 
has offered nothing that could be suc- 
cessful. And, unfortunately, that re- 
mains true in the case of President 
Roosevelt’s order of last Saturday fixing 
wages, salaries, and farm prices. 

The President, it is obvious, is sincere- 
ly attempting to bring the inflationary 
trend to a halt. His order, if one over- 
looks the loopholes, is extraordinarily 
strong. It is difficult to see how he could 
have gone any farther than he did, for 
provision must be made for taking care 
of “gross inequalities,” etc. But the fact 
remains that, even granting the order is 
enforced with the utmost vigor, it will 
not, and cannot, eliminate the danger 
of further inflation in this country. 

The reasoning back of this conclusion 
is as simple as two and two make four, 
and two from five leaves three. For the 
“anatomy of inflation,” to use the edi- 
torial term of The New York Times, 
is not a question of the price level. 
Prices are merely the markings on a 
thermometer. The “anatomy of infla- 
tion” is a matter of the volume of buy- 
ing power in the hands of the public in 
relation to the supply of goods available 
for purchase by the public. 


Now, superficially, it may appear 
that the new order of President Roose- 
velt, through its freezing of wages and 
salaries, deals directly with this aspect 
of the inflation problem. And it may 
well be that the President and his ad- 
visers think that is what they are doing. 
But if so they are misled. The new 
order does not change the basic relation- 
ship between the volume of buying 
power and the supply of goods. It may 
tend to keep the volume of buying 
power from continuing to increase at 
the rate it has been recently, but that 
is all the new order can do. It will not 
eliminate the present disequilibrium be- 
tween goods and buying power. In fact, 
it will not even keep it from getting 
worse. 

All of this can most easily be made 
clear if we follow through the argument 
by means of a homely analogy. 

About two years ago we put a pot of 


water on the stove. We continued to 
build up the fire through increased 
wages and the payment of more and 
more overtime. But at the same time 
we continued to add more and more 
water to the pot by speeding up the 
production of civilian goods. As a re- 
sult nothing much happened for a long 
time to the over-all temperature of the 
water. Then, about a year ago, the pot 
began to boil—not terribly hard, but 
hard enough to make us decide that 
something should be done about it. 
So we decided to hide the boiling by 
putting a lid on the pot. The lid we 
selected was not a good one. That part 
representing farm prices didn’t fit at 
all. But nevertheless the lid kept the 
water from boiling out over one side 
of the pot, so we patted ourselves on 
the back for having brought inflation 
under control. 

That, as stated, was a year ago. 
Since then, under the false security 
of this lid, we have continued to throw 
additional fuel on the fire, and it has 
got higher and higher. Further, more 
and more of the water has boiled away, 
as production has been converted to 
war purposes and inventories have be- 
come exhausted. Again the situation 
has become serious. The old lid obvious- 
ly no longer is sufficient. So what do 
we do? 

We do two things. In the first place, 
we get another lid—a brand new lid— 
and we clamp it down so tightly that 
not even any steam can escape from 
the pot. This time, we say, there is not 
going to be any fooling. The pot is not 
going to be permitted to boil over. 

Secondly, we say that the fire must 
not be built any higher.. We don’t 
propose to dampen it down: Not at all. 
We merely propose to make sure that 
only enough fuel is fed to the fire to 
keep it at the present level. 


That is the President’s order. The 
fire will continue to rage, and under 
the lid the water will continue to boil 
and the pressure on the lid will continue 
to increase. It is a situation full of 
danger—and it will remain so until 
something is done to dampen down the 
fire, which can only be done by reducing 
the purchasing power in the hands of 
‘tthe public. Only in that way can we 
eliminate the danger of inflation. 
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(Continued from Page 69) 
quire a high percentage of crude rubber 
are already on the scarce list. 

Rationing boards were authorized to 
issue certificates to men working on jobs 
essential to the war effort or to the pro- 
tection of public health and safety. But 
farmers, seamen, car washers. and other 
workers must first convince their boards 
that their work is essential, that their 
working conditions require rubber foot- 
wear, and that they have no adequate 
equipment on hand. They must also prom- 
ise to turn in their worn-out rubber boots 
or shoes for salvage before they can get 
permission to buy new ones. 





Week in Business 


Liquor: All liquor production was or- 
dered stopped by Oct. 8 with the entire in- 
dustry converted to the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol for war needs. The com- 
pletion of the conversion started early in 
the year does not mean, however, a short- 
age of whisky, because stocks are sufficient 
to last from three to five years. Further- 
more, if the liquor distillers, who expect to 
turn out 240,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcohol a year, exceed their quotas, they 
will be permitted to take a two-month 
“vacation” during the year to replenish 
their liquor stocks. 


Suips anp Trarns: Shipyards delivered 
93 cargo vessels in September, bringing 
the total this year to 460 ships of 5,101,- 
956 tons. In announcing the world record, 
Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery of the 
WSA said it proved the President’s de- 
mand for 8,000,000 tons this year could be 
met and could be doubled next year .. . 
The Office of Defense Transportation froze 
all civilian railroad schedules as of Sept. 
26. 


PERSONNEL: Herbert E. Smith, vice 
president of the United States Rubber Co., 
was elected president to share management 
problems with F. B. Davis Jr., who for- 
merly served as both chairman and presi- 
dent . . . The Whiting Corp. of Harvey, 
Ill., named Howard D. Grant president 
to succeed Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Ham- 
mond, now in charge of the Chicago 
Ordnance District . . . George W. Rooney 
was chosen vice president and comptroller 


of the United States Steel Corp. of Dela- | 


ware . . . George C. Spitzmiller has been 
made executive vice president of Best 
Foods, Inc. . . . H. S. Gardner, chairman 
of the Gardner Advertising Co., celebrated 
his 40th anniversary in the advertising 
profession . . . In order to meet the grow- 
ing demands of war work, the General 
Printing Ink Corp. created a new post of 
operating vice president for John F. De- 
vine . . . Marvin E. Brown became vice 
president in charge of export for the Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Co., succeeding the re- 
tired Guy M. LaPierre. 











For one answer to Tomorrow’s problems 


in electrical control ... look to K&M Ebonized Asbestos 


As an insulating material for the mounting of electrical apparatus, 
K&M Ebonized Asbestos has already proved to be in a class by 
itself. In switchboards, panels and testing tables, it withstands 
shock, vibration and temperature change like no other known 
material. It is able to withstand high voltages without being 
punctured. The chances are that the tremendous dielectric strength 
and uniform density of this product are even now increasing the 
dependability of your own house lighting. 


Due to the prior claims of war, K&M’s Ebonized Asbestos cannot 
be available to everyone until peace returns. Meanwhile, our 
research laboratories, seeking to expand the usefulness of asbestos, 
would be glad to study any problems of yours, with the hope that 
this strange mineral may prove to be the answer. 
* * & 
Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulationsfor pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and 
millboard; asbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers, asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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... but Umpire Summers ruled Crosetti didn’t tag Moore. There was a swell argument about this one 
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Cards Prove the Foot Is Quicker Than the Eye; 
Country Boys Outslick the City Slickers 4 to 1 


The 39th World Series in baseball his- 
tory was fought over the bald, sunbaked 
turf of Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis, and 
the lush, hand-clipped lawn of the Yankee 
Stadium, New York. From India to Alas- 
ka, from the fortress of Britain to the 
Solomon Islands, the armed forces of the 
United States bent their ears to the static- 
ridden, fading signals of short-wave radios, 
and natives gazed in slack-jawed wonder at 
this strange, semireligious rite, marveling 
at the Americans’ ecstasy. 

The New York Yankees, flush with their 
seventh American League pennant in 
eleven years, regarded the struggle with 
serenity. They had won six straight cham- 
pionships in those Series since 1931, and 
Manager Joe McCarthy didn’t even bother 
to give his powerhouse a workout at Sports- 
man’s Park before the first game. The St. 
Louis Cardinals—a lean, swift bunch of 
kids fresh from the country—gazed at the 
invaders with awe and refrained with diffi- 
culty from asking for autographs. But after 
a bad case of opening-day jitters resulting 
in four errors, they gave the Yanks some- 
thing to remember them by. Many a New 
York pitcher will awake in a sweat this 
winter after a nightmare involving speedy 
red-stockinged legs twinkling around the 
bases like a merry-go-round gone berserk. 

It was one of the most thrilling Series of 


all time; not a game was over before the 
last out in the ninth inning, and the mar- 
gin of victory was never more than three 
runs. In winning the big battle four games 
to one, the Cardinals gave the warring 
nation a valuable object-lesson in what 
overconfidence can do on the one side, and 
speed and aggressive action on the other. 


First Game: (At St. Louis, Sept. 30) : 
Manager Billy Southworth reached into 
his pack of Cards and pulled out his ace 
—Moundsman Mort Cooper, winner of 22 
games in the regular season. McCarthy 
tried a finesse with the aging Red Ruffing, 
who had had an indifferent year. The luck 
of the Irish held out; Ruffing established 
two World Series records by (a) holding 
the Cardinals hitless for seven and two- 
thirds innings and (b) winning his seventh 
World Series game. The Yanks scored one 
run in the fourth inning, another in the 
fifth, three in the eighth, and two in the 
ninth. The Cards came back with a four- 
run rally with two out in the ninth to drive 
Ruffing from the mound. But Relief Pitcher 
Spud Chandler finally retired Stan Musial 
on a grounder to first with the bases 
loaded. Yanks 7, Cards 4. 


Seconp Game: (At St. Louis, Oct. 1): 
Southworth placed his reliance in John 
Beazley, rookie sensation of the Mound 


City mound, and the 23-year-old went the 
route like a veteran. Meanwhile, the Cards 
were raising the deuce with the Yankee 
ace, Ernie Bonham. In the first inning, 
they capitalized on a walk, an error, and 
one hit—a double by Catcher Walker 
Cooper—for two runs. They scored an- 
other in the seventh on a single by Johnny 
Hopp and a triple by George Kurowski. 
The Yanks staged a typical rally in the 
eighth on singles by Roy Cullenbine and 
Joe DiMaggio plus a homer by Charley 
Keller to tie up the ball game at 3-3. 
But the Cards came back the same in- 
ning with a double by Enos Slaughter and 
a single by Stan Musial to score Slaughter 
with what proved to be the winning run. 
Cards 4, Yanks 3. Series tied at one-all. 


Tuirp Game: (At New York, Oct. 3): 
This one had all the better features of a 
Congressional debate combined with an 
aerial act by the Flying Wallendas. The 


Yanks frittered away so much time 


screaming at umpires that they forfeited 
the support of the record crowd of 69,123. 
The usually calm McCarthy acted as 
though he’d had a blood transfusion from, 
Manager Leo Durocher of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. The veteran Frankie Crosetti 
went absolutely white with rage over a 
decision at third, and gave Umpire Bill 
Summers a bad pushing around (see pic- 
tures) . The aerial act was furnished by the 
St. Louis outfield, which climbed invisible 
ladders against the boundary walls to rob 
the Yanks of at least two homers and a 
triple. With such support, the Cards’ Ernie 
White spun southpaw magic and shut out 
the Bombers for the first time in World 
Series competition since 1926. Meanwhile, 
the Cards economically made five hits do 
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FROM GLACIERS TO GLIDERS 
Thousands of retailers of ice cream and frozen foods are using equipment made by our 


Refrigeration Division—a manufacturing activity which was developed from our years of 
experience in making ice in glacier-like quantities needed for the brewing of Budweiser. 


This equipment is helping to keep America’s foods fresher and more nutritious. 


Today, however, orders for ice cream and food cabinets will have to wait, for this Divi-. 
sion is working all-out on glider wing and fuselage assemblies for our Army Air Forces. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in ferment- 
ology and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the 
plant have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and 
progress. Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to 
brewing, yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless researeh in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—For manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical and food products. Our plant is one of the world’s 
largest sources. 


STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other industries— 
VITAMIN D—Anheuser-Busch produces enough of the millions of pounds annually. 

basic material for Vitamin D to supply the entire Ameri- 

can market. 


SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses and 
special syrups for medicinal purposes. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s biggest 


BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s biggest sup- supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify animal feeds. 
— of pce naa ing enriched yeasts and malt syrup DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of Anheuser- 
u Oo make Dread. 


Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture this revo- 
lutionary engine in America and thus started our great 


Diesel industry on its way. 
7... MARK REG. 
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CORN SYRUP—many millions of pounds annually for 
America’s candy industry. 
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Football is never going to catch up 
with itself. No sooner does Notre Dame 
wash its hands of Notre Dame football 
and take up the T formation, thus mak- 
ing it practically unanimous, than an- 
other little storm cloud begins to gather 
off in a corner of the sky; a certain 
coach (all right, I'll name him—Herb 
Kopf of Manhattan) develops some- 
thing else, called the QT system, and 
trouble begins all over again. 

While the government is in a freez- 
ing mood, I wish it would freeze 
football at Oct. 1 parity, or there- 
abouts, make the T formation com- 
pulsory, and tell Mr. Kopf to get back 
in line. 

Your agent has nothing whatever 
against free initiative and the creative 
impulse in football. The trouble is, the 
moment a system or formation begins 
to make itself clear, it sprouts a hun- 
dred offshoots with little or no re- 
semblance to the original, and pretty 
soon nobody knows where he is, especial- 
ly the customer. Myself, I have just 
begun to master the T formation, two 
years after Mr. Clark Shaughnessy, its 
founding father, gave me a set of dia- 
grams to study for homework. If the 
whole thing is going to be junked, I 
have wasted time that might have been 
better spent investigating conditions 
among the starving faro-dealers of 
Passaic, N. J. 

The fact that a lot of colleges call 
their systems by the same name is no 
guarantee, of course, that the customer 
can leave his aspirin at home. Take the 
case of Notre Dame football. Like the 
Roman Empire in its late period, the 
proud old name covered a multitude of 
dissensions and cleavages and cracks in 
the woodwork. I recall the remarks of 
Mr. James Conzelman, the more or less 
outspoken coach of Chicago’s profes- 
sional Cardinals, in re Notre Dame 
football a year or two ago. 

“To begin with,” said Mr. Conzel- 
man, “this talk of single wings and 
double wings perplexes me. I don’t 
know much about it. I just play Notre 
Dame football, and I don’t know much 
about that. 

“TI saw a game the other day between 
a couple of college football- teams that 
are said to play Notre Dame football. 
I didn’t recognize it. For that matter, 
I don’t think Rockne would have recog- 





Plea:for Frozen Football 


by JOHN LARDNER 


nized it. A lot of strange things are 
transpiring under the name of Notre 
Dame football. 

“My pro team, playing the only kind 
of Notre Dame football I understand, 
which may not be Notre Dame football 
either, manages to lose as regularly as 
the next fellows, and as long as my boys 
rush around the field asking the Chi- 
cago Bears for their autographs when 
we play them, I know they are inter- 
ested in football, so why worry?” 


I have my own opinion of why Mr. 
Conzelman adopted Notre Dame foot- 
ball, or what he thought was Notre 
Dame football, in the first place. There 
was a bond between him and the late 
Knute Rockne. Mr. Conzelman, aside 
from being a writer, scientist, orator, 
and dude, is a musician. So was Rockne. 
As a youth the great man performed 
relentlessly upon the flute. Accompanied 
by Mr. Owen Murphy, another Notre 
Dame scholar and later a writer of songs 
for Joe Cook, Mr. Rockne tootled con 
brio to the strains of “All That I Ask of 
You Is Love,” which deposes, in part: 


All that I seek to know, 

All that I want above, 

All that I crave 

In this wide, wide world, 

All that I ask of you is love. 


If I did not honor the master for 
these sentiments, I wouldn’t bring it up. 

You will observe that Notre Dame 
got out from under the old system just 
before it crumbled entirely. The fact 
that her coach, Mr. Frank Leahy, him- 
self a South Bender, has ordered T 
football into operation at the mother 
temple this year would seem to indicate 
that the Code Shaughnessy-Halas—the 
T, in short—could rule supreme for 
generations. In other forms of endeavor, 
a given culture is sometimes good for 
a couple of centuries. 

But not in football. That Kopf, of 
Manhattan, is up to devilment with 
his QT, and pretty soon he will ‘be 
followed by wizards with XT’s, KT’s, 
JT’s, and—all right, Mr. Bones, it’s 
coming—DT’s. They won’t let well 
enough alone. It will be a.judgment on 
them if some day the game is played 
exclusively on tablecloths with pencils, 
and all those good green gridirons are 
given back to the Indians. 








for two runs—one in the third, one in the 
ninth. Spud Chandler pitched a great game 
but he wuz robbed. Cards 2, Yanks 0, with 
the Redbirds leading the series 2-1. 


Fourth Game: (At New York, Oct. 
4): It was Murder-the-Pitcher day (no 
Series complete without one). The Yanks 
scored a run in the first, but the Cardinals 
chased rookie hurler Hank Borowy in the 
fourth as they presented an array of eleven 
batters, who made six hits for six runs. 
Five runs in the sixth inning for the Yanks 
—including a homer by Keller—disposed 
of Card Pitchers Cooper and Gumbert. In 
the seventh, the St. Louisans froze the 
game with two runs, then scored one more 
in the ninth while the winning hurler, 
Lefty Max Lanier held the Yanks score- 
less. Cards 9, Yanks 6. The Redbirds led 
the Series 3 games to 1. 


Firtay Game (At New York, Oct. 5): 
Beazley of the Cards and Ruffing of the 
Yanks reappeared on the mound. Phil 
Rizzuto, first batter for the Bombers, hit 
the third pitch into the left-field stands for 
a homer, but Enos Slaughter of the Cards 
tied it at one-all on the first pitch of the 
fourth frame with a four-base clout to 
right. A single, an error, a long fly, and 
another single scored Red Rolfe in the 
Yankee half of the same inning to put the 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


WEEK END Oct. 10 


Notre Dame over Stanford 
Great Lakes over Pittsburgh 
Army over Cornell 
Pennsylvania over Yale 
Navy over Princeton 
Harvard over William and Mary 
Colgate over Dartmouth 
Columbia over Brown 
Georgia Cadets over Duke 
L.S.U. over Mississippi State 
Georgia over’ Mississippi 
Alabama over Pensacola 
Georgia Tech over Chattanooga* 
N.C. Cadets over North Carolina 
Minnesota over Illinois 
Michigan over Iowa Cadets** 
Northwestern over Purdue 
Indiana over Nebraska 
Wisconsin over Missouri 
Texas over Oklahoma 

“ Rice over Tulane 
Baylor over Arkansas 
Santa Clara over California 
Washington over Oregon 
Oregon State over U.C.L.A. 





*Weekly bombshell 
** Weekly special 
Score on judgment-passes for week ended 
Oct. 3: completed 13; fumbled 11; both 
sides offside 1. Success average to date: 
13 right, 11 wrong, 1 tied: 54.2%. 
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Mrs. Parker’s cooking utensils are making it hot for the Japs 


Thanks to the kind of planning that 
wins wars, the finest of everything 
goes to the fighting forces. So thou- 
sands of women whose hearts were 
set on outfitting their kitchens with 
Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel 
utensils are now treasuring the pieces 
they were fortunate enough to get 
before the war. 
- Treasuring them but using them— 
hard. For the same fine materials and 
manufacturing techniques that are 
making our military machine sotough 
have fortified Revere Ware utensils 
against years of the severe usage en- 
forced by war. 
The Revere plant where these 
“Kitchen Jewels” were made was 


REVERE COPPER AND 


able to change over smoothly and 
quickly to implements of war. Like 
all other manufacturing. plants, it 
could rely on the Revere Technical 
Advisory staff for skilled help in 
methods of processing the unfamiliar 
copper alloys of wartime. 

Every ounce of copper our country 
produces goes directly into the essen- 
tials of warfare. Fortunately, Revere 
is well equipped, with modern plants, 
improved machines, and advanced 
techniques to assume a heavy respon- 
sibility in the production of vital 
copper alloys. And Revere research is 
continually probing deeper into the 
secrets of copper to help develop 
still better, stouter arms for victory. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 













The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 
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home team ahead 2-1, but the Cards tied 
it up in the sixth with two singles and a 
fly ball to right, Moore scoring from third 
after the catch. Both sides went scoreless 
until the ninth, when Card Catcher 
Cooper singled and Third Baseman Whitey 
Kurowski drove him in with a homer just 
inside the left-field foul line. That was the 
payoff. Cards 4, Yanks 2, to end the 
Series. 





Whirlaway’s Revenge 


Reversing the result of the famous 
match race Sept. 19 at Narragansett, 
Whirlaway led Alsab to the wire in the 
2-mile Jockey Club Gold Cup race at 
Belmont Park last Saturday. Piloted by 
Georgie Woolf, the greatest equine money 
winner of all time thereby went over the 
$500,000 lifetime mark set for him by 
Owner Warren Wright with a comfort- 
able $11,486 to spare. 


§ In the Futurity for two-year-olds the 
same day, Woolf booted home another 
winner. He was Occupation, the Midwest’s 
candidate for 1942 juvenile honors, and he 
took down $57,890 for winner’s share. The 
Bull Dog colt was trailed home by Ask- 
menow, Count Fleet, and Slide Rule. 





The Football Parade 


It was Upset Week End on the grid 
front and the Fearless Forecaster got his 
brains kicked out along with most other 
forecasters, fearless or otherwise. Most 
startling of the results were Notre Dame’s 
13-6 loss to Georgia Tech and Minneso- 
ta’s 7-6 reversal by the Iowa Air Cadets. 
The Golden Gophers were the victims of 
their old coach, Bernie Bierman, and their 
loss was the first since 1939. 

This wasn’t all: Tennessee churned 
Fordham 40-14; plucky little Williams 
drubbed Princeton 19-7; Pitt turned on 
Southern Methodist 20-7; Colgate beat 
Cornell 18-6; Wake Forest downed Duke, 
Rose Bowlers of 1942, 20-7; Northwestern 
took Texas on a final-period field goal 
3-0; Auburn trounced Tulane 27-13; Van- 
derbilt pounded Purdue 26-0; Rice lam- 
basted Louisiana State 27-14; and Santa 
Clara stemmed Stanford 14-6. 

Other important scores were less_sur- 
prising—East: Army 14, Lafayette 0; 
Yale 33, Lehigh 6; Navy 35, Virginia 0; 
Penn 19, Harvard 7; Boston College 33, 
West Virginia 0; Georgetown 14, Missis- 
sippi 6; Georgia Air Cadets 14, North 
Carolina Preflight 14. Midwest: Ohio 
State 32, Indiana 21; Great Lakes 25; 
Iowa 0; Michigan 20, Michigan State 0; 
Wisconsin 35, Marquette 7. South: Ala- 
bama 21, Mississippi State 6; Texas Chris- 
tian 18, Arkansas 6; Kentucky 53, Wash- 
ington and Lee 0; West: Oregon State 13, 
California 8; Washington State 7, Oregon 
0; Washington 0, Southern California 0. 





Regrets to True Story 


On page 76 of the Oct. 5 issue, 
NEwswEEK printed a statement that 
True Story magazine was one of the 
some 40 publications which had been 
effectively barred from the mails by 
withdrawal of second-class mailing 
privileges on the part of the Post 
Office Department. The statement 
was made through an error, which 
NEWSWEEK regrets; True Story has 
not been banned, and no case is 
pending against it. 

















FOURTH ESTATE 


Nieman Fellows Get Together 


Part of the chores of the 1941-42 Nie- 
man Fellows (selected young newspaper- 
men on sabbatical leave from their edi- 
torial rooms to study at Harvard) was a 
series of essays on journalism. And Har- 
vard University Press has just issued them 
as “Newsmen’s Holiday.” Examinipg the 
contemporary press from eleven angles, 
these writers incidentally reveal that jour- 
nalists of the new trend are thoughtful, 
socially conscious, and about as romantic 
as electrical transformers. What some of 
them have to say: 


J Neil O. Davis, publisher of The Lee 
County Bulletin of Auburn, Ala., tells the 
boys who dream of owning a country 
weekly some day how to choose and man- 
age one. Plenty of capital is the first re- 
quirement. The best location is a county 
seat in farm country where more than one 
crop is grown and which has an industry 
nearby. Before buying, learn the funda- 
mentals of printing and make sure that the 
equipment is good: job printing forms a 
backlog, bringing in revenue and keeping 
the printers busy. Rewards are modest. 
In a town of 2,000 a paper should gross 








about $900 a month—$600 of which goes 
for overhead and salaries. The owner must 
function as business manager, advertising 
salesman, and editor. Davis believes that 
the weekly has a better chance for survival — 
now than the big daily. 


§ Robert E. Dickson, National Affairs 
editor of NEwWswEEK, recalls the classic 
tramps of journalism—the Morse men, re- 
porters, and printers who roamed from job 
to job in the days of plentiful work and 
functioned “better drunk than _ sober.” 
Teletype machines have long since replaced 
the Morse men and the depression anchor- 
ed the others. 


{ Donald Grant, writer for The Des 
Moines Register, argues that newspapers 
should explain as well as report the news. 
“News magazines have had a spectacular 
rise in circulation by summarizing the 
news and accepting the responsibility of 
saying what the scattered items of news 
means when considered altogether.” Staff 
writers, he says, should be specialists who 
“think like scientists and write like artists.” 


{In a piece called “Thirty for Charlie 
Watson,” Thomas Sancton of the Asso- 
ciated Press presents the newsman’s night- 
mare—the end of a rum-soaked hack who 
was never quite good enough to beat the 
daily grind. He warns cubs that if they 
make no real headway during their first 
five years in the newsroom they should go 
into other work. 





News Plantation 


The New York Daily News last Sun- 
day announced that it had undertaken a 
new experiment—on a 20-acre plantation 
in the Rio Grande Valley just outside 
Brownsville, Texas, it is raising Crypto- 
stegia grandiflora. The paper intends to 
prove that this milkweed-like Mexican 
rubber vine is a solution to volume pro- 
duction of high-grade crude rubber. A long 
feature article explained that the plant be- 
gins yielding less than a year after plant- 
ing; its leaves can be cut and recut without 




















REEDOM OF SPEECH is a keystone 
H in the American way of life. Take 
it away and the torch of liberty will surely 
flicker out. 


The conquered people know—now— 
how precious this freedom is. Today, they 
can’t speak freely without fear of the bite 
of a whip, the slow torture of a concentra- 
tion camp, or death. 


But freedom of speech will not be taken 
away from Americans! To preserve that 
liberty we're working and fighting and 
sacrificing as never before. What’s more, 
we're going to win this war! 


Our enemies can find smashing proof of 
that in the courage and the determination 
of American fighting men; in the over- 
whelming number of planes and tanks and 
guns that are rolling off American produc- 
tion lines; and in the huge volume of war 
materials and supplies and fighting men 
being transported smoothly and efficiently 
by the American railroads. 


The Southern Railway System, like 
other American railroads, has pledged its 
all to the winning of this war. We're 
terribly in earnest about it, and therefore 
we are placing war transportation needs 
ahead of everything else. 


Last year the Southern carried more 
freight than it has ever carried before in 
all its long history, 31 percent more than 


The right to SPEAK WITHOUT FEAR 











it carried in 1940; and 46 percent more 
than it carried during World War I; and 
more than twice as much as it carried in 
the depression years of 1932-33-34. Most 
of this increase has been due to war de- 
mands; raw materials for armament, tank 
and airplane factories; materials and sup- 
plies to equip, and food to maintain, our 
rapidly expanding land, air and naval 
forces. 


In the first half of this year the volume 
of freight handled by the Southern again 
broke all records, exceeding the first half 
of 1941 by 37 percent and topping by far 


every previous mark of a half century of © 


service. 


We are proud of this achievement. Our 
pride is the kind that drives us on to even 
greater achievements. And in so serving 
the nation with our best in this great 
emergency, we are learning how better to 
“serve the South” when Victory has been 
won and the God-given right of free men 
to speak without fear has been guaranteed 
for the generations to come. 


That is worth fighting for! 


Giicmnat =. Aceanonigs 
. ie 
President. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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killing the plant; and its rubber is superior 
to that of guayule, which requires a four- 
year start and must be uprooted to yield 
its crude. 

What The News didn’t mention is that 
the Baruch committee report of four weeks 
ago revealed there would have been ex- 
tensive plantings of Cryptostegia in the 
United States this year, if authorization 
to import Mexican seeds had not been 
delayed until all had matured and scat- 
tered. 


J 


Culver 





MOVIES 


Mrs. Hadley’s War 
Any 





resemblance between M-G-M’s 


“Mrs. Miniver” and the same studio’s cur- 
rent “The War Against Mrs. Hadley” is 
purely intentional, but the result is a mi- 
nor and only occasionally affecting drama 
of the war’s impact on our home front. 
All that the ladies really have in common 
is Richard Ney, who in each film plays the 





Grown up: Bonita Granville, child in “Cavalcade,” brat of “These Three” ... 


| 





young son in his country’s armed forces. 

Mrs. Hadley (Fay Bainter) is a Wash- 
ington matron and snob who regards the 
war as a personal inconvenience and can 
no more understand her friends’ participa- 
tion in the war effort than she can quite 
forgive her patient Republican suitor (Ed- 
ward Arnold) for accepting a war job un- 
der That Man. 

All in all, a lot of things have to hap- 
pen at home and abroad before Mrs. Had- 
ley—a wiser and obviously better woman 
—graciously climbs out of her ivory pent- 
house. Under Harold S. Bucquet’s care- 
ful direction, several scenes are guaranteed 
tear-jerkers, and the actors mentioned— 
along with Jean Rogers, Van Johnson, 
Sara Allgood, Halliwell Hobbes, and Spring 
Byington—perform with sincerity. On the 
whole, though, the uncomplicated mecha- 
nism that makes Mrs. Hadley tick is ex- 
plored only superficially, and the- prop- 
aganda target doesn’t quite seem worth 
this well-intentioned ammunition. 





Hammett Whodunit 


Warner Brothers’ successful revival of 
“The Maltese Falcon” last year may have 
prompted Paramount’s remake of another 
of Dashiell Hammett’s hard-boiled mys- 
tery stories—“The Glass Key.” But the 
current resurrection isn’t in a class with 
the first for a number of reasons—chief 
among them a synthetic plot that re- 
mains full of holes despite Jonathan 
Latimer’s story surgery. Even so, for those 
who like this sort of thing, “The Glass 
Key” is a whodunit with considerable 
wallop. 

The story only occasionally makes 
sense and sometimes makes nonsense. But 
the action is fast and tough, and Stuart 
Heisler stages it with fair suspense. 

The acting, for the most part, is over 
par for a mystery. Brian Donlevy turns 
in another of his reliable, two-fisted charac- 
terizations as a political boss; William Ben- 
dix (the barrel-chested comedy Marine of 
“Wake Island”) is surprisingly sinister as 
a psychopathic plug-ugly; and Bonita 
Granville, at long last reprieved from the 
gangling brat roles she has been playing 
for ten years, makes her first appearance 
in the glamor brigade. 

Chief casualty of the cast is Veronica 
Lake, who is handed a thankless role and 


_ returns it unimproved. On the other hand, 


Alan’ Ladd (who made a solid hit playing 
opposite her in “This Gun for Hire”) jus- 
tifies Paramount’s decision to star him in 
this, his second important role. True, his 
interpretation of the Boss’s sleuthing side- 
kick (like his abnormal killer in “This 
Gun”) is a dead-pan performance, but 
the romantic repression is justified by the 
part. When he isn’t trying to hold his emo- 
tional admirers at arm’s length, he is gen- 
erally being beaten to a pulp by the Boss’s 
opposition. 











They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


lTsf 


In both the Coral Sea battle 

And at Midway, 

The Japs were robbed of a sneak attack 
By scouting U.S. fliers, 

Who reported back by radio. 


Then Uncle Sam’s cartier-based planes, 
And land-based bombers 

With perfect team work 

Plastered the Jap task forces .. : 
Giving special attention to 

The enemy carriers. 


And over the radiotelephones 
Of our planes and ships 
Came the phrase, “Scratch one flat top!” 





The young American fliers 
Were telling the world 
Another Jap carrier 

Had gone to the bottom! 


Modern communications equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Of I. T. & T. 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CorPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 


Associate Manufacturing. Companies in the United States 
International Telephone & Radio Manufacturing Corporation 


Federal Telegraph Company 
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RELIGION 


Bay State Birth Control 


The war over birth control flared up 
last week on one of its few remaining 
state battle fronts.* Massachusetts’ Demo- 
cratic party, convened at historic Faneuil 
Hall in Boston, came out flatly against 
legalization of contraceptive information. 
It was clear to everyone—most of all to 
the heavy Irish-Catholic vote on which 
the Democrats depend—that birth control 
would be a major issue of the state’s 
November elections. 

The specific point in question was a 
referendum designed to amend an 1879 
law dealing with “crimes against chastity, 
morality, decency, and good order.” The 
referendum’s advocates want to make it 
legal for physicians to advise “married 





persons for the protection of life or health.” — 


Just getting the referendum onto the 
ballot had been a battle in itself. First a 
committee of citizens confronted the State 
Legislature with nearly 45,000 signatures 
to an initiative petition for amendment, 
but was spurned. Then it got far more 
than the required 5,000 additional signa- 
tures to put the change on the November 
1942 ballot as a referendum. The Ballot 
Law Commission refused, on the ground 
‘that one petitioner was not qualified to 
sign. Opposed by Frederick W. Mansfield, 
counsel for Roman Catholic Archbishop 





*Only Massachusetts and Connecticut have 
laws definitely construed by court decision as 
forbidding physicians to give patients contra- 
ceptives or contraceptive advice. 


William Cardinal O’Connell, the petitioners 
then went to the State Supreme Court 
and won a ruling last May that the ballot 
commission had erred. 

The Mothers’ Health Committee, with 
10,000 voluntary workers throughout the 
state, then began plumping for “yes” votes 
on the referendum. Against them swung 
the Catholic Church. The Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America, Catholic Alumnae Fed- 
eration, Daughters of Isabella, and other 
bodies urged “no.” So did parish priests 
from their pulpits. The Pilot, archdiocesan 
paper, editorialized: 

“The birth-control cultists, the pagan 
eugenists of all kinds, are rebels . . . 
against the authority of Jesus Christ ... 
This referendum aligns in opposed camps 
the people who believe in those restraints 
which safeguard decency and the others 
whose god, in St. Paul’s downright, vivid 
phrase, ‘is their belly’. . . Contraception is 
one of those heinous sins, like suicide or 
blasphemy . . . This revolting practice is 
never permitted!” 

On Sept. 21, Gov. Leverett Saltonstall 
announced he opposed the amendment, 
not as governor or Republican candidate 
for reelection but as an individual citizen. 
But the Democrats took a definite “no” 
stand last week and determined to fight it 
out as a major issue. Their gubernatorial 
candidate, Mayor Roger Lowell Putnam 
of Springfield, accused Saltonstall of fence- 
sitting. 

However, the birth-control proponents 
were optimistic. They counted on “yes” 
votes by liberal Catholics as well as by 
non-Catholics. 


EDUCATION 





Educational Inventory 


When the Bureau of the Census faced 
its last decennial undertaking, it decided 
that illiteracy had declined so much that 
the old question: “Can you read and 
write?” wouldn’t tell much everyone didn’t 
already know. So the bureau embarked on 
the first educational inventory of the pop- 
ulation by asking each person how many 
grades of school he had completed. That 
was part of the 1940 census. 

Since then the bureau has been analyz- 
ing its findings and occasionally has re- 
leased some results: More than half the 
population over 25 has ‘had at least eight 


years’ schooling. For the whole nation, those 


over 25 have completed an average of 
8.4 school years. Native-born whites rank 
highest with a median of 8.8 school years; 
foreign-born whites second with 7.3 years, 
Negroes lowest with a 5.7 average. 
Geographically the Pacific Coast rides 
the crest with 9.7 years of school per per- 
son; the East South Central States hit bot- 
tom at 7.5. The urban 8.7-year average is 
exactly a year larger than the rural figure. 
Women have slightly more schooling (8.5 
years) than men (8.3), but 5.4 per cent of 
the men have graduated from college as 
against 3.3 per cent of the women. For 
both sexes the percentage who finished col- 
lege is 4.6 while at the other end of the 
scale 3.7 per cent of those questioned had 
not had even one year of formal schooling. 
By last week the bureau had worked 
over its figures long enough to narrow 





Religion at War: An English chaplain, puttees the hospital tent of a Middle East camp to administer c 
and military boots showing below his cassock, heads for 


-munion to men unable to attend -the regular service. 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 








‘Baa MARY IN HER NEW FALL HAT... look- 
ing young and sweet and like a bride again. 

“Sa-a-ay!” Joe says, “You ought to be in 
pictures!” 

And that’s worth more than orchids—to Mary. 
That’s one of the little things that make big 
differences to all of us. 

Little things .. . the nice trifles people say to 
you... the simple pleasures you enjoy... 

That’s what makes your good days better— 
helps you through the bad ones. That’s what 
keeps you smiling. That’s morale. 


5 eae, Ines | 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 





glass of beer . . . in the company of good friends 
. . . with wholesome American food ... as a 
beverage of moderation after a good day’s work. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of 
little things like this. Little things that help to 
lift the spirits, keep up the courage. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation... 

in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 
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them down to cities and so issued the 1940 
educational levels of fourteen major me- 
tropolises: 


Median School 


Cities Years Completed 
1—Los Angeles 10.7 
2— Washington 10.3 
3—San Francisco 9.6 
4—Boston 8.9 
5—Detroit 8.7 
6—Chicago 8.5 
7—Buffalo 8.4 
8—Cleveland 8.3 
9—Milwaukee 8.3 

10—New York City 8.3 

11—Pittsburgh 8.3 

12—Philadelphia 8.2 

13—St. Louis 8.2 

14—Baltimore 7.9 


Actually, the announcement did little to 
bolster or humiliate civic pride. The fig- 
ures don’t reveal what education people 
have received in a given city but merely 
the educational attainments of persons 
who happen to be living there at census 
time. Thus the excellence of Washington’s 
schools has less to do with its high stand- 
ing than the number of well-educated per- 
sons whom government work had drawn 
there by 1940. And the migration of war 
workers since then has probably affected 


the statistics of all cities—though to what: 


degree, no one of course has any accurate 
conception. 











THEATER 





Saroyan’s Farewell 


On Oct. 13 William Saroyan marches 
off to the war, leaving Eddie Dowling to 
keep the Fresno playwright’s flame burn- 
ing. Saroyan cuuldn’t have found a bet- 
ter man—including himself—for the deli- 
cate job. In contrast with the writer’s dis- 
astrous attempt a few months ago to estab- 
lish a Saroyan Theater, Dowling, master- 
minding as producer, director, and actor, 
gives Saroyan’s “Hello Out There” not 
only the necessary understanding but the 
equally important professional attention. 
With this one-acter offered as a curtain 
raiser for a revival of G. K. Chesterton’s 
“Magic,” the resulting bill makes for in- 
teresting, if not always exciting, theater. 

In “Hello Out There” an itinerant gam- 
bler, thrown into a small-town Texas jail 
on a false charge of rape, falls in love 
with an ethereal, lonely little drab who 
cooks for the jailer. Even in print—the 
play appeared in Saroyan’s “Razzle Daz- 
zle” (Newsweek, April 20) —‘Hello Out 
There” was a poignant study in loneliness. 
With the brilliant performances of Dow- 
ling as the victim of a lynching mob, and 
Julie Haydon as the drudge, the play be- 
comes a masterful reiteration of Saroyan’s 
faith in his “beautiful people.” 





Jean Carter’s bumps in “Strip for Action” rattle the drummer 
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The fact that Saroyan’s is a fantasy 
with its feet rooted in the ground probably 
accounts for Dowling’s choice of Chester- 
ton’s philosophical, rarefied “Magic” for 
the second half of the bill. The Chesterton 
play, produced in London in 1913 and here 
four years later, also reaches for faith 
through fantasy. And once again Dowling, 
as an enigmatic, Celtic conjurer, and 
Julie Haydon, as an Irish girl who believes 
in fairies and elves, contribute fine per- 
formances. But “Magic,” though witty and 
literate, is of interest only as a dated con- 
versation piece. 





Bumps-a-Daisy 


If License Commissioner Paul Moss and 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia thought 
they had rid New York of the strip-tease 
menace last winter, they must be disillu- 
sioned by now. Ever since the surprise 
success of Gypsy Rose Lee’s “Star and 
Garter” early this summer, it was in the 
cards that Broadway was due for an influx 
of fugitives from the G-string circuit. And 
last week two new shows—‘Wine, Women 
and Song,” and “Strip for Action”—con- 
sidered the technique of bumps and grinds 
and the art of undressing to music in 
public. 

It isn’t fair to classify “Strip for Action” 
as wholly a trend follower. Actually, the 
offering that authors Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay (co-producers with Os- 
car Serlin) classify simply as “a new show 
in two acts” is almost a soldier show after 
the manner of “This Is the Army.” Bur- 
lesque raises its troubled torso only after 
Pvt. Nutsy Davies, an ex-burleycuer, con- 
siderately (and unofficially) invites his 
pals down to camp for a free show. 

What little plot the authors bother with 
concerns the efforts of Nutsy and _ his 
feathered friends to persuade Army offi- 
cials that a good strip tease is just what 
the psychiatrist ordered. This problem is 
solved neatly and with unanswerable logic 
when Squee—who means to be a strip- 
teaser as her dear old mother was, if only 
she can escape being sent to Vassar—cor- 
ners an Army brass hat in Washington. 
“These boys are fighting for American 
womanhood, aren’t they? Well, let’s show 
them what they’re fighting for!” 

Although Crouse and Lindsay were 
among the first to protest the purge that 
drove the girlie-girlies from their 40-cent, 
42nd Street temples, their current defiance 
is more a burlesque of burlesque than an 
attempt to revive that ancient art form. 
Florida, the troupe’s temperamental strip- 
per, exhibits her bumps irritably, some- 
what. handicapped by a callow soldier- 
drummer boy who can’t keep his eyes on 
his work. Many of the skits and gags are 
burlesque (circa 1920). But they have 
been polished up a little and are thrown 
at you so fast that even if the score of hits 
is only 50 per cent, Bretaigne Windust’s 











Ihlome- Nlost Inspired of 
All Mam’s Creations 


“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home!” 
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E SPEAK NOW not of the steam 
engine nor of the printing press nor of the 
telephone nor of the motor car nor of the 
radio nor of the other wondrous inventions 


contributed by Man’s practical imagination. 


More marvelous than any of these things 


was the creation by humankind of home. 


John Howard Payne, who wrote the verses of 
the immortal folk-song ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 


No strange and single genius created 
home. The race created home. Together men and women made 
it. Fashioned it out of patient toil and thrift and the laughter of 
children and of love and loyalty. They made it a place of hope. 
A place of consolation. A place of courage. Thus, the home 
became not alone a habitation but an ideal and a shrine. 

* * * 

Who of us can imagine a world that is not a world of 
homes? Who can picture such a mob-world, peopled by roving 
and robbing semi-beasts, a world wherein civilization would be 
but a dream in the mind of a foolish poet—a dream centuries 
and centuries away from its realization? For was not the home 
our foundation stone and fostering house of civilization? And, 
in turn, did not civilization foster home and sanctify it? 


* * % 


Now, here in America, there is a great mass movement to-, 


ward the home-way of living. Big-town dweller and small-town 





dweller alike has rediscovered home. 


From this hour on we shall spend more 
time in the home. Find deeper pleasure in the 
home. Be more regardful of the home and 
its daily blessings which sustain us in our 


strivings and comfort us in our sorrows. 


But let there be no error in our under- 
standing of this tremendous migration back 
to the home-way of life. It is not a bitter retreat from ad- 
versity, an escape from reality. It is a glad return to the riches 
of simplicity. A recapture of a heritage bequeathed to us by 
our home-loving forefathers. 

The America to which we now awake is a plainer Amer- 
ica, a stronger America. It’s America without extravagant trim- 
mings. It’s America homemade style. 

* * * 

Many years ago, in the early days of our nation, Benjamin 
Franklin scribbled this observation on the flyleaf of a book: “If 
you are not getting into the home with what you have to say, 


you will never get in with what you have to sell.” 


Today, the old truth he wrote becomes a new and shining 
axiom speaking to merchant, manufacturer and distributor—to 
all who are responsible for the material well-being of their 


fellow-citizens. 








America is fighting to preserve its home-way of life. Before you go to sleep tonight 
ask yourself this question: “Am I giving ENOUGH—am I doing ALL I can?” 
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Our of the 


night, death and destruction plunge 


‘ toward earth. 


This was the night foreseen long be- 
fore ...the night filled with bombers 
sweeping back and forth dropping 
their terrible cargoes...the night filled 
with fighter planes darting swiftly 
after the enemy...this was the night 
for which the people had prepared. 


Now they are safe in shelters, safe 
under steel and concrete domes. 


Your business, too, is constantly 
threatened with sudden, catastrophic 
raids. Without the slightest warning 
any customer— even the largest and 
most trusted—may become insolvent, 
imposing a! serious loss on you and 
other creditors. 


Against such risk, you need the 
protection of 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


An AMERICAN CREDIT policy is the 
strategic defense employed by 
thousands of manufacturers and 
wholesalers to protect working 
capital and profits against unfore- 
seen credit losses. AMERICAN 
CREDIT guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable... guarantees 
reimbursement for losses caused 
by the insolvency of customers. 


Write Dept. W-9 for your FREE copy 
of our new brochure “The A-B-C of 
Credit Insurance.”’ 
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Stripper Hart and Pantomime Savo: 
For both, words are superfluous 


rollicking staging doesn’t give you time to 
count the misses. 

The general effect is that of a large, 
rowdy varsity show staged by a group of 
very expert professionals. Keenan Wynn 
(Ed’s son), in the role of Nutsy, has de- 
veloped into an engaging, first-rate come- 
dian; Joey Faye and Murray Leonard 
(burleycue graduates themselves) are at 
times exceedingly funny in their familiar 
routines; Billy Koud, as the ascetic, iras- 
cible stage manager, mothers a troupe of 
bared and beefy beauties; Jean Carter, 
formerly of the Gaiety Theater, is Florida 
to the flesh; and Eleanor Lynn is pert and 
appealing as Squee, the stage-struck fugi- 
tive from a Vassar daisy chain. Judging 
from the early returns, the Crouse-Lindsay 
combination—“Life With Father,” “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace”—now has three hits 
running concurrently on Broadway, and 
the show that appears to be the first solid 
click of this fall season. 


q Lee Shubert, I. H. Herk, and Max Lieb- 
man are reported to be the producers of 
“Wine, Women and Song.” For reasons 
that will be at once apparent to theater- 
goers of taste and sensibilities, the gentle- 
men forgot to credit themselves on the 
playbill. At its feeble best, the show offers 
flashes of Jimmy Savo’s brilliant panto- 
mime. For the serious student, there is 
redheaded Margie Hart, who obviously 
(at least 99 per cent obviously) has both 
the technique and the torso so necessary 
to the special art of strip-teasing. Add 
Noel Toy, the Oriental fan dancer; vari- 
ous exponents of the quake and quiver; 
ancient and low comedy—and get a sum 
of boredom. Apparently critical sticks and 
stones (which it received) won’t hurt the 
tired bones of “Wine, Women and Song.” 
Priced at a $1.65 top (as compared with 
“Star and Garter’s” fancy $4.40) this or- 
phan appears to be thriving. 
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Gershwin to Mozart 

When Anne Brown announced last May 

that she was leaving “Porgy and Bess” to 
enter the concert field, the show business 
thought she was crazy. As Bess in the 
smash hit, she had proved herself a star 
who might expect a brilliant Broadway 
future. Why give it up? For one thing, 
while she might have made $75,000 play- 
ing Bess for two years more, Miss Brown 
foresaw herself typed as Gershwin’s hero- 
ine for the rest of her career. For another, 
the acting strain and vocal demands of 
the role, repeated month in and month 
out, would destroy any singer. Most im- 
portant, the soprano longed for a serious 
music career. 
' She began that last week when she 
opened a 50-engagement concert season 
by singing with the Toronto Symphony. 
Hans Kindler, who conducted, called her 
“a marvelous artist—simply wonderful, 
[who] has gone far and will go much 
farther.” In The Toronto Globe and Mail, 
Hector Charlesworth wrote: “Her voice is 
a high one, bell-like but tender and with a 
great emotional quality.” With-this auspi- 
cious start, Miss Brown set about giving 
further proof that vocally she has oper- 
atic promise as fine as that of any young 
American and bolstering her hope that the 
shortest way to the Metropolitan lies in a 
detour through Carnegie Hall. 

Nobody, least of all Miss Brown, ex- 
pects that way to be easy for a Negro. 
A concert career is one thing—Roland 
Hayes, Paul Robeson, Marian Anderson,* 














*Although three years ago the Daughters of 
the American Revolution refused to allow Miss 
Anderson to use their Constitution Hall in 
Washington, D.C., for a concert, last week the 
DAR invited her to hold a war-benefit concert 
there. This week the contralto accepted—pro- 
vided there be no segregation in seating and 
that the concert be a precedent for further 
engagements. 
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Postoffice Offici 
Preeti 


Sart Sat gee 
O thousands of men in Uncle Sam’s service — 
in Libya, in Australia, in Ireland, in all quar- 

ters of this globe — this Christmas can be an extra 

special Christmas in spite of war — if the looked- 
for package from home contains a KirsTEN Pipe! 

It’s the perfect smoke — under tropic sun, in 

Greenland’s icy mountains... cool, clean, sweet! 





de The KIRSTEN is light In fact, whether you’ re choosing a gift for a man 
weight...ideal for over- Overseas or a man right here at home — this is 
saealaeneneea the year to give him a KirstEN — the pipe he’s 
been hankering for! 
But Uncle Sam says you must mail gifts over- 
seas this month... and dealer’s stocks are complete 
now ...so hurry and get that Christmas KirsTEN. 


There’s nothing he'd like better... $5 to $10 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Seattle, Washington 


“Radiator’”’ pre-cools smoke, 





%& The KIRSTEN takes up 
little room ... tuck it in 
@ corner of your Holiday 
package. 









condenses and traps 
oils and tars — 





Get Latest 
*& The KIRSTEN is un- Overseas 
breakable ... you can be Mailing 
sure it will arrive in g Information 
condition . .. will stand t 
the hard knocks of con- rom Lede 
tinuous service. Post Office 


"RADIATOR" PIPE 
e AT GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE e 
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and Dorothy Maynor have shown it can 
be achieved with great artistry and equal 
success. But in opera, where the color line 
—in this country at least—has long been 
a smoldering moot question, it may well 
be Miss Brown who forces the issue. 
Her obvious good looks—slim figure, 
olive skin, and deep blue eyes would not 
be amiss in such roles as Carmen or Aida. 
The dramatic ability and flair for theater 
which insured her place on Broadway 
would improve opera stages, where “act- 
ing” usually resembles the semaphoric mo- 
tions of a setting-up class. And, unusually 
enough, her voice is almost entirely with- 
out racial quality. Trained at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School in 
New York, Miss Brown can sing anything 
from Mozart to Schubert to Gershwin. 
Even as a little girl in Baltimore, Md., 
Anne Brown had started to become an 
opera singer. Nobody had ever heard 
either the language or the operas she sang, 
for she made them up as she went along. 
But the ambition was already there. 
Though she devotes determined hard 
work to her own career, she finds time to 
be the wife of a successful podiatrist, Jack 
Pettit, and the beaming mother of an ex- 
traordinarily precocious 3-year-old named 
Paula Anne. That Miss Brown handles 
this complex life with a great sense of 
humor was shown in Toronto when a 








Reciprocity: William Steig, 
young cartoonist (“Small Fry”), adver- 
tising artist, and sculptor, knew that 
Julian Levi was painting his portrait 
because he sat for it 15 times. Levi 
didn’t know that Steig was carving his 
likeness in pearwood until he saw it 
last week at the Downtown Gallery, 
Manhattan, where they are both cur- 
rently on show. “I felt,” he remarked... 
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reporter asked the usual question of a con- 
cert singer: how does she prepare for con- 
certs? “I turn on the radio,” she replied, 
“and do the fastest, wildest dance you ever 
saw ... Then I stand on my head.” 


RECORD WEEK 


Srpetius: Sympnony No. 5. Artur Rod- 
zinski and the Cleveland Orchestra. Colum- 
bia. Four 12-inch records in album, $4.50. 
A warm rather than brilliant interpreta- 
tion given a fine performance and an ex- 
cellent recording. 





Witurams (VaucHANn): Lonpon Sym- 
PHONY. Eugene Goossens and the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra. Victor. Five 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $5.50. A memorable addi- 
tion to the phonographic repertory. 


Russian Fotx Sones. Alexander Kip- 
nis, Gleb Yellin, and Balalaika Orchestra. 
Victor. Five 10-inch records in album, 
$4.25. Vocal Russiana—both old and new 
—sung by a Russian who is one of the 
best bassos of our time. 


Gypsy Metopirs. Joseph Szigeti with 
Andor Féldes at the piano. Columbia. 
Three 10-inch records in album, $2.75. En- 
core pieces in the Slavonic style (Dvorak- 
Kreisler, Hubay, Brahms-Joachim, Kodaly) 
superbly performed. 





..- as tf I was looking in a mirror at 
myself with a hangover.” The realistic 
dark mustache is made of bristles 
from a sink brush. The rest is sym- 
bole, and while Levi's friends don’t 
understana the background tree, they 
assume that the gold locket and chain 
-efer to his “heart of gold.” The young 
urtists have been friends for five years. 
They still are. 



























@Every drop of Black & White 
you drink today was distilled and 
mellowed in Scotland before the 





outbreak of the war. From these 





large, choice stocks, Scotland is 
exporting Black & White to this 
country in reasonable quantities. , 
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YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + .86.8 PROOF 
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‘Wrongest Wrong Guesses’ 


It is not hard to guess that “The Il- 
lustrious Dunderheads” is a title referring 
to certain members of Congress. It 
decorates a handbook compiled by Rex 
Stout, mystery writer and ardent inter- 
ventionist who helped organize the vol- 
untary Writers War Board. Taking up per- 
son by person the 145 representatives and 
28 senators composing the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor isolationist bloc, Stout tabulates the 
preparedness voting record and pertinent 
sayings of each, largely culled from the 
Congressional Record. The result is what 
Frank Sullivan in his preface calls “an 
anthology of the wrongest wrong guesses 
that ever jeopardized the safety of a na- 
tion.” 

In every case, the men under scrutiny 
opposed all or almost all of the prepared- 
ness measures—the bills providing for the 
Guam harbor work, repeal of the arms em- 
bargo, neutrality revision, military air- 
plane appropriations, conscription, Lend- 
Lease, and arming ships. In addition, their 
own words are dredged up to show the con- 
gressmen consciously or unconsciously 
guilty of spouting the Nazi line which 
aims to destroy faith in the elected gov- 
ernment, to divide America, and to divide 
America from her Allies. 

Examples offered by Stout: John Z. An- 
derson, California representative, said in 
September 1940: “This bill [conscription] 
is not only un-American—it is unpatriotic, 
undemocratic, and absolutely unneces- 
sary.” William Barry, New York repre- 
sentative, speaking in November 1941: 
“We can not only trade with Hitler, but we 
can make a nice profit doing so.” George 
Bender of Ohio: “I challenge anyone to tell 
us the difference between the executive or- 
ders issued by Roosevelt and those issued 
by Hitler” (September 1940). Fred Brad- 
ley of Michigan: “When are we going to 
get rid of Churchill and stop fighting Eng- 
land’s wars?” (February 1942). And so 
on, through the Ham Fishes, Clare Hoff- 
mans, Nyes, and Wheelers, “a sorry rec- 
ord of stupidity in high places. (Tue It- 
Lustrious DunpERHEADS. By Rex Stout. 
192 pages. Appendix. Knopf, New York. 
$1.75.) 


Mother’s Girl 


It was Mother who put Gypsy Rose Lee 
and her sister June Hovick (now Havoc) 
on the vaudeville stage almost as soon as 
they had been born in Seattle. Mother, 
too, secured a series of birth certificates for 
each of her offspring so their ages would 
conform with varying child-labor laws 
then and conveniently confuse biograph- 
ers now. Likewise, Mother dared an irate 
phonograph-shop owner to accuse her lit- 
tle innocents of stealing and, when he had 
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departed, asked the darlings if they were 
enjoying the records they unloaded from 
their bulging red bloomers. But when 
Mother got hysterics after June eloped at 
13, it was Gypsy who saved the act and 
from a slipped-shoulder-strap start at $75 a 
week proceeded in slip-shape fashion to 
bring strip tease from 14th Street to 
Broadway at $1,000 per (see page 82). 

Mother flitted briefly through “The 
G-String Murders” last year when Gypsy 
varied her daily grind by writing a de- 
tective story. But neither the parent nor 


European 


Gypsy Rose in a new strip version 


the complex plot had as much to do with 
the book’s 25,000-copy sale as Gypsy’s 
devastatingly bare facts about burlesque 
backstage. 

This week Gypsy gives again with 
“Mother Finds a Body”—biography prob- 
ably fictionized only enough to supply 
three necessary corpses. Certainly Mother 
seems perfectly capable of setting a forest 
fire to dispose of the first of these slight 
inconveniences and of becoming the nit- 
witting clue to a final solution. And the 
story of a burlesque troupe’s life in a 
Texas-border trailer camp has a certain 
frenzied charm. But the dead _ bodies 
Mother finds loom larger than the live 
ones Gypsy’s stripper friends display and, 
in becoming more literate, the salty Lee 
language has lost some of its savor. 

Then, too, Mother might more fre- 
quently emerge from the towel beneath 
which she inhales Life Everlasting asthma 
cure, though this objection can be met 
with patience. In her next book, a collec- 











A huge four-engine flying boat lifts itself from the sea and 
roars out over the embattled Atlantic . . . here today, Europe 
tomorrow ... and the men who fly it are helping to fight 
this war. 


For some messages must be delivered face to face. The ability 
of some one in Washington —today—to meet some one in 
London — tomorrow — is a vital necessity. 


Those who pilot overseas transport planes are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the heroic men of the Merchant 
Marine in the great battle of transportation — the battle that 
must be won in order that the United Nations can win the war. 


With new long-range flying boats setting new records for 
Atlantic crossings, men of American Export Airlines are 
helping to cut down the distance between America and her 
fighting allies. 


With new fast cargo ships plying the sea lanes, men of 
American Export Lines are helping to speed the flow of war 
matériel to the fighting fronts of freedom. 


American Export i. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Metropolitan Moments ......... . - by Wisdom 





“,.. then one of ’em said he’d ie his left arm 
for an Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve” 


Forgive us this bit of ’armless exaggeration... 


but people are pretty keen about 


Calvert Reserve. You see, this extra-quality whiskey has the genial knack of blend- 
ing with— not overpowering — the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its rare 
“soft” flavor is another feature you'll cherish. To learn how swell an Old Fashioned 
can be, make your next with Calvert Reserve...“the choicest you can drink or serve”’. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 

















The “Defender” is a modern 
all-wood file . . . designed for 
efficiency and beauty . . . meets 
war-time requirements to con- 
serve vital materials. It solves 
today’s filing problems and will 
give long, satisfactory service. 


A progressive type wood suspen- 
sion with fibre 
rollers permit 
drawers to 
glide easily 
and quietly. 








Availablein 2,3 and 
4-drawer letter and 


at oman local G-w 
dealer... oF 
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HEAR a World of Sound 


CTD This MAICO “ACE” 


Small as a pocket watch, 
yet enables hard of hear- 
ing person to carry on nor- 
mal conversation at 20 feet 
— to hear even a whisper 
with loud noises cushioned. 
A product of the Maico Company 
which provides 90% of America’s 
precision hearing test equi ment. 







tals, universities, clinics, airlines, 

U. S. Army and Navy. © 

FREE! Send name of relative, friend 

or your own name for a new experi- 
<= ence in hearing. No obligation. Ad- 
N N dress Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 30-H, 
ws 2632 Nicollet ‘Avenue, Minneapolis. 
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tion of articles slated for imminent New 
Yorker magazine publication, Gypsy is 
going back to Mother. (MorHer Finps a 
Bovy. By Gypsy Rose Lee. 312 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.) 





Ireland’s Middle Ages 


There were Irish islands “some full of 
angels, some full of devils, some for male 
only, some for female, some where none 
may live, some where none can die,” 
wrote an Elizabethan mapmaker. And the 
colonists and soldiers returning from Irish 
shores in the sixteenth century reported 
the “savages” of the wild wooded interior 
went naked except for a single rough gar- 
ment and lived like beasts in the open. 

Contrasting this view with that of an 
Irishman of the same period, Sean O’Faol- 
ain sets the background for his biography 
of an Irish chief. Clad in the noble Irish 
mantle, or perhaps a garment of crimson 
velvet, a chief (titled “The Great” O’Neill, 
O’Donnell, etc.) would visit his liege men. 
After ceremonies of greeting would come 
discussions of rents and taxes, crops and 
cattle, then a feast while a lyre was played. 
Later they might lie under the stars and 
listen to the storyteller whom they would 
reward with a rare book, a dappled mare, 
or perhaps a harp. 

Into this primitive society Hugh O’Neill 
was born in 1550. According to O’Faolain, 
he might be regarded as the first modern 
Irishman because of his conflicting loyal- 
ties. Certainly he was in at the beginning 
of “the Irish question.” During his child- 
hood the English pursued their subtle col- 
onizing policy of conferring titles upon 
Irish chiefs, promising them aid against 
their enemies, and demanding tribute in 
return. As a child of 9 Hugh became their 
pawn. Sir Henry Sidney, father of Philip, 
took him to London as a page. 

Returning at 17 young O’Neill pitched 
into the feuding that always went on 
among the Irish and countenanced bloody 
British encroachments in the south far 
from his own Ulster. 

Setting Irishman against Irishman was 
part of the Tudor method. Ignorant of 
Ireland’s culture, they were devilishly well 
informed about the ties, enmities, and am- 
bitions of the chiefs. The Irish were not a 
nation but a race, the author laments, and 
laments with some pride. 

‘How The Great O’Neill became at last 
involved in war against the protectors of 
his youth, fills much of this biography by 
a scholar who Gaelicized his name from 
Whelan to O’Faolain in Ireland’s national- 


ist surge. Secretly consolidating militia, . 


then retreating until the English, led by 
Elizabeth’s lover Essex, died of hunger, 
O’Neill fought craftily as well as valiantly. 
Within his grasp was the leadership of all 
Ireland; he might have become her first 
acknowledged king in five centuries. 

For all its meticulousness, O’Faolain’s 
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finely cadenced writing reflects an aston- 
ishingly lively picture of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Gaelic society and provides a good 
story as well as a thoughtful estimate of 
a strong and complex character. (THE 
Great O’Newi. By Sean O’Faolain. 
374 pages. Notes, index. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York. $3.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Littte Peopie. By Albert Halper. 
402 pages. Harper, New York. $2.50. The 
author of “Union Square” and “The 
Foundry” offers another mosaic of many 
lives. This time the scene is a Chicago de- 
partment store. Oscar the philosophical 
hatter, Al the elevator boy who ran after 
the wrong girls, Miss Revere, a saleswom- 
an admittedly “the ripe type,” small-town 
Helen who fell for a salesman with a gaze 
like Leslie Howard’s—little city souls liv- 
ing lean, lonely lives, they come to a gray 
reality in Halper’s compassionate book. 


Diary oF A WASHINGTON CORRESPOND- 
ENT. By David Lawrence. 356 pages. Kin- 
sey, New York. $2.75. Drawing on his col- 
umns and news letters, Lawrence reprints 
his views of attitudes and opinions sway- 
ing Washington during the two years from 
the Low Countries’ invasion to the Coral 
Sea. The record of a conservative critic of 


the New Deal. 


G.B.S. A Futt Lenetu Portrait. By 
Hesketh Pearson. 390 pages. Illustrations, 
index. Harper, New York. $3.50. George 
Bernard Shaw gave Pearson his “blessing” 
and told him: “There is no one else in the 
field.” The octogenarian must have for- 
gotten Archibald Henderson’s splendid and 
exhaustive “Bernard Shaw” (published 
1932). Pearson’s work adds little tidbits 
to the master’s childhood and love affairs 
but little to anything else. Copious quota- 
tions by Shaw give the impression of Shaw 
editing Shaw, but Shavianisms are still 
witty reading. 5 


Quicksitver. By Fitzroy Davis. 620 
pages. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. 
The story of actors who make up a road 
troupe of the Evelyn Navarre company 
bringing “Romeo and Juliet” to the hinter- 
lands is a first novel by an author who 
knows his theater, actors, and life behind 
the proscenium arch. Nicky and Henry, 
the Katzenjammer Kids, are the stars of 
the book, but there are a host of others, 
rivals or lovers, who also illustrate the 
quicksilver of actor temperament. 


I Rememper, I Rememper. By André 
Maurois. 310 pages. Index. Harper, New 
York. $3. The story of Emile Herzog, who 
inherited his share of the family woolen 
mill, ran it with success, but yielded to the 
dictates of his heart to become the writer 
André ,Maurois, novelist and biographer. 
Maurois emphasizes his literary life but 
fails to give the clue to his creed. 
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EXPRESS 


The vehicles, trains, 
men and women of 
the Railway Express 
are in action on the 
Home Front — trans- 
porting the vital ne- 
cessities of a nation 


& 


at war. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC, 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 








DOES 


STUFFED UP NOSE 


SPOIL SLEEP ? 





If transient congestion clogs up your 
nose tonight, hinders breathing, keeps 


you from getting to sleep, do this.... 


Put a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol up 
each nostril. This specialized medica- 
tion shrinks swollen membranes—re- 
lieves transient congestion—and brings 
greater breathing comfort. TRY IT! And 
remember—if used at the first sniffle or 
sneeze, Vicks Va-tro-nol helps prevent 
many colds from developing. Follow 
directions in package. 


VICKS 





— VA-TRO-NOL — 


COUGHING COLDS ice spasms sd 


loosen phlegm, ease muscular soreness or 


tightness with Vicks VapoRub. Its poul- 


tice-vapor action brings 
welcome relief from 
coughing colds miseries. 


ICKS 


VapoRus 





















Make the Mayfair your stop for 
pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
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BUY U. S. 
WAR BONDS 





Send 10¢ 


for this NICKEL BARREL 
AND KEY CHAIN 


© Holds 9 nickels on tap in plastic 
barrel. Solves nickel problem for 
carfare, parking meters, telephone, 
etc. Sent postpaid for 10c. with 
FREE portfolio of colored pic- 
tures of the famous Haband Ties 
(7 for $3.85). Sold only by mail 
Sent FREE on request. Write Dept.g5. 


HABAND TIES 
Paterson, N. J. 
Selling Ties By Mail Since 1925 





. Tie pictures alone 
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RADIO 


Laughton: ‘Call Me Up’ 


He was a tired man when he walked into 
WEAF’s studios in Radio City on Tues- 
day of last week. The lines in his face were 
more noticeable; his eyes were half shut, 
the heavy lids drooping lower than usual. 
He had just finished a sixteen-day bond 
tour. He had had only a catnap, preceded 
by nine hours of script writing. Yet at 
7:45 a.m., he broke into a regular station 
program to deliver his message. 

Charles Laughton, the bulky British 
screen actor now seeking American citizen- 
ship, told of a rally in a Connecticut town 
where he shared the platform with eight 
American sailors, back to tell their war 
experiences and persuade Americans to 
buy bonds. At sea 107 days, their ship 
was damaged in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea and then bombed and sunk in the 
Battle of Midway. When they finally got 
back to San Francisco, they knelt down 
and prayed, wept, and some even kissed 
the ground. “And the civilians Jaughed 
at them,” he almost snarled into the micro- 
phone. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he went on. 
“Don’t fool yourselves. American democ- 
racy is the last hope left to mankind and 
you are the keepers of the flame . . . and 
you make no mistake about it, that flame 
is flickering . . . God help you and your 
children, and your children’s children, if 
that flame ever goes out ... I’m here on 
this program today to try and sell you 
War Bonds . . . Why don’t you call me 
up at Circle 6-4250 and buy a bond. By 
the way, I’m answering the telephone 
myself.” 

Thus Laughton began his unheralded 
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Laughton took the ether by storm to sell $301,900 in War Bonds in one day 
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one-man War Bond drive over a single 
50,000-watt radio station. It was really an 
endurance contest. Before the national 
anthem ended the day’s broadcasting early 
the next morning, he had been on the air 
nineteen times—fifteen shows and four 
station breaks—and had talked personally 
with nearly 1,500 bond buyers. 

Rushing from studio to studio, Laugh- 
ton shook his air audience with his power- 
ful voice and skillful histrionics. Some- 
times he was friendly and cajoling. But 
more often he was angry and disgusted, 
ridiculing, shaming, and even threatening 
the listeners. He dished up snatches of his 
characterization of Captain Bligh in “Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty” and his famous de- 
livery of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
from “Ruggles of Red Gap.” 

But the movie star’s mike work was 
only part of the day’s job. He found time 
during the afternoon toe. address station 
employes. At the end of each broadcast 
he rushed to a smoke-filled room on the 
seventh floor, whipped off his coat, and 
slumped behind a table, facing a battery 
of six operators handling five telephones 
and tabulating the - bond-pledge totals. 
Laughton talked to each purchaser, call- 
ing back later to congratulate those he 
missed in the rush. In the few free seconds, 
he downed coffee, milk, and an occasional 
slug of whisky. He tried to lie down on a 
couch, but these respites lasted less than 
a minute. 

Laughton’s first caller was Mrs. Myron 
C. Taylor, wife of the special envoy to 
the Vatican, who bought $1,000 worth. A 
4-year-old Brooklyn girl took a $25 bond. 
Another youngster, who said his brother 
was lost on the Yorktown, pledged to buy 
two $100 certificates. One man waited 
more than an hour in a telephone booth 
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before Laughton could ring back and con- 
gratulate him. 

A completely fagged Laughton ended 
his broadcasting at 11:15, only to make 
nearly 100 calls to bond buyers he hadn’t 
been able to speak to before. He finished 
at 1:15 a.m. As he pulled off the telephone 
chest transmitter and the earphones he 
had worn, his husky voice, which had been 
strained down to a whisper by nightfall, 
failed him entirely. He said nothing. 

But the results of the seventeen and a 
half hours’ work spoke for him. He had 
sold $301,900 in War Bonds. 








SCIENCE 


Allergy in the Cradle 


Expectant and nursing mothers who re- 
strain certain of their food cravings may 
spare their children the miseries of hay 
fever, asthma, and a host of other allergic 
torments in later life. Where families have 
had allergies crop up in successive genera- 
tions, newborn babies frequently are sensi- 
tive to foods they have never tasted, re- 
ports Dr. Herbert F. Jackson in the 
October Hygeia, published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. If a skin test 
shows the baby is sensitive to egg, for ex- 
ample, the mother probably has indulged 
her appetite for eggs during pregnancy. 
After eggs, says Dr. Jackson, come nuts 
and chocolate as the most likely trouble- 
makers. : 

Even after hei ‘baby is born, an allergic- 
family mother who ‘nurses the infant 
should avoid any food that has upset her 
in the past. A bottle-baby mother also can 
take precautions. Thus heated foods are 
less likely to provoke allergies. Specifical- 
ly, cooked milk and cereals are less apt 
to cause eczema; evaporated milk, for in- 





stance, which has been subjected to high - 


temperatures, is less likely to cause al- 
lergic reactions than fresh cow’s milk. 

Other advice by Dr. Jackson: Don’t 
force a baby to eat something he dis- 
likes; such distasteful food will disagree 
with him and may unleash allergic ten- 
dencies. And mothers and babies in al- 
lergy-ridden families should use only the 
new nonallergy-producing cosmetics (face 
and body powders and soaps) . 





Making Faces 


Where plastic surgery is inadequate or 
inadvisable, rubber spare parts can now be 
custom-tailored to patch any portion of 
the human face. So lifelike is this artificial 

flesh that the falsity of a nose or an ear is 
almost impossible to detect. And doctors 
claim these latest triumphs of modern 
prosthesis (artificial replacement of a 
missing feature) are vastly superior to 
early twentieth-century noses and ears of 
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— Comfortable Feet Are 
enti Vor The War Effort 





Leon F. Salley 
Personnel Director of 
leading New England 
manufacturing concern 


...says Personnel Director 


Countless men have trouble with their neglected 
feet normally. Even more are being slowed up 
with today’s faster pace, as clearly shown by 
Mr. Salley’s recent survey of foot conditions of 
men eoakicns long hours on their feet. Yet, 
any man can experience immediate relief by 
slipping his tired, aching feet into a pair of 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. Four hidden fea- 


tures assure comfort and eliminate energy-drain. No wonder Mr. Salley 
recommends Wright Arch Preserver Shoes! 


A thousand fine dealers — with specially trained fitters — carry these 
top quality shoes. Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, 
write to E. T. Wright 8 Co., Dept., N-10, Rockland, Mass. 


M. O'Neil Co. Srond Deane Steketee’ Nashville Meador’s _ Rochester Pidgeon’s 


Atlanta Geo. Muse Clo. Co. 

Baltimore N.Hess’ Sons 

Binghamton Strange’s Houston Sakowitz Bros. InMetropolitanNewYork St. Petersburg X-Ray Shoes 
indianapolis Marott’s are many dealers. Fer Salt Lake 





Fresno Reliable Shoe Store 


Kansas City MillerShoe Oakland Chas. Kushins 


Crego’s New Orleans Pokorny’s St.Louis Famous-BarrCo. 
Childs New York City ~ Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 


Selby Shoes store most conveniently Thompson Company 
Wenton’s located — lala San Antonio ‘Frank Bros. 
The Eagle Wisconsin 7-65 San Francisco 

d t Sommer & Kaufmann 
Shaub’s Okla. City Rothschild’s Seattle Frederick & Nelson 


: -&A’s Lexington how Passaic § Stenchever’s Nordstrom's 
Canton, Ohio Vicary’s Lima Crawford’s Paterson Stenchever’s So. Bend Selby Shoes 
Charleston S.C. Conde7’s Long Beach, Cal. Dobyn’s Konner’s _ Springfield, Ill. Luers’ 


Charlotte Gilmer-Mox:2 Los Angeles _Bullock’s _ Philadelphia Cherry’s Syracuse Park, Brannock 
Chicago Marshall Field 


Gude’s Inc. Strewbridge & Clothier § Toledo B. R. Baker Co. 


Cincinnati Potter Shoe Co. Louisville RodesRapier Pittsburgh Kaufmann’s Topeka Payne Shces 
Cleveland Stone Shoe Co. Lowell and Lawrence Boggs & Buhl _— Trenton Fischer’s 

Volk Bros. Co. Dickerman-McQuade _ Portland, Me. Utica Hughes’ 
Dayton _Hageman’s Macon Macon Shoe Co. Lamey-Wellehan Washington Boyce & Lewis 
Denver FontiusShoeCo. Miami Burdine’s _ Portland, Ore.Meier-Frank Raleigh Haberdasher 
Detroit R.H.Fyfe&Co. § MinneapolisC.M.Stendal Richmond Miller,Rhoads Wilkes-Barre Walters 


The Dayton Company Roanoke Bush-Flora Youngstown J.W. Smith 


For Women — Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Ohio 
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FOOT TRANSPORTATION* FOR ACTIVE MEN 
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1. Patented Shank . 

2. Metatarsal Raise 

3. Flat Forepart 

4. Correct Arch Fitting 
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Impressive indeed is the 
total of 1000 employees at 
The Taft. More impressive 
is the personal pride each 
one takes in serving you. 
And still more impressive 


are our economical rates! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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WEBSTERSS | 
Ever Published DCTONARY op 
AN entirely new ONYM 
work—on a SE 
new plan—created 
by the famous 
MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER Edi- 
torial Staff of 
Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition. 
Clarifies the distinctions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their Antonyms and Analogous 
and Contrasted Words, explains the differ- 
ences in their shades of meaning, and illus- 
trates usage by classic and contemporary 
writers. An essential tool for Writers, Speak- 
ers, Teachers, Students,—all who need effec- 
tive English. Easy for quick reference 
because of the alphabetical listing and 
cross-indexing of every entry. Thumb index 
available if desired. Webster’s Dictionary of 
Synonyms has over 900 large, double-column 
pages, bound in tan library buckram. Two 
styles: without thumb index at $3.50; with 
thumb index at $4.00. See it at any book- 
store, or send remittance for style desired 
direct to publisher. Book sent prepaid, with 
S day examination and refund privilege. 


G. & C. MERRIAM C0.,184 FEDERAL sT.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A plaster cast of the patient’s face, a clay model of the missing part ... 


metal, gelatin-glycerin, or celluloid (which 
caught fire) . 

What made these rubber restorations 
possible was discovery of a process for 
treating latex. This turned the milky white 
juice of rubber plants into a liquid rubber 
which retains its softness and pliability al- 
most indefinitely after being molded and 
cooled at room temperature. 

Making such replacements necessary are 
a wide variety of causes. Wartime disfig- 
urement is at present, of course, a lead- 
ing reason, and Newsweek learned that 
military authorities plan soon to open 
schools, the first of them probably at Co- 
lumbia University, to increase the now in- 
adequate number of persons trained in the 
new technique. Other causes are accidents 
of various sorts, from motor crashes in 
which flying glass may shear off a nose, to 
fights in which one adversary may bite off 
the other’s ear. But if an ear is cut off, 
victims are urged to grab it and dash to 
the nearest surgeon—for medical annals re- 
cord several cases in which ears have been 
successfully sutured back in place. 

The chief challenges to spare-parts sci- 
entists are cancer and other malignant 
growths of the face and head. Here plastic 
surgery is seldom indicated, partly because 
malignancy may go on growing unob- 
served beneath the transplanted flesh, 
partly because tissue subjected to pro- 
longed X-ray treatments often lacks the 
blood supply necessary for successful skin 
grafts. 

For this reason Memorial Hospital in 
New York, the world’s largest cancer hos- 
pital, has fitted scores of convalescent pa- 
tients with latex noses, chins, lips, and 
even eye sockets. Most of these prosthetic 
facial features are supplied by Dr. Andrew 
J. Ackerman, one of its staff members who 
is also a Park Avenue dentist. 

Since dentists are experts in the anat- 
omy of the mouth and face, and both 
straightening teeth and fitting false ones 
have much in common with a sculptor’s 
work, it is hardly surprising that dentists 
are leaders in making artificial features. 
Frequently this also involves teamwork 
with a plastic surgeon. 


... are stages in giving a noseless 
face a nose that looks real 


Thus, for example, after a surgeon has 
remade a victim’s lips, Dr. Ackerman will 
have the job of making the artificial nose. 
From a plaster impression, he casts a mask 
of the whole noseless face in dental stone. 
On this hard, tough material, he then 
models a clay nose and, after other sculp- 
ture techniques, emerges with a form for 
casting the rubber nose. 

This is done by placing the stone form 
face down and flowing the liquid latex into 
it from a hole in the back. Then comes the 
delicate task of dyeing the molded rubber 
to match the wearer’s skin, a trick that 
often involves using carbon tetrachloride 
to make the color penetrate deeper. Fi- 
nally the finished nose, like a finished latex 
ear, is glued in place with spirit gum, 
so adhesive that it takes quite a tug to 
yank off the artificial feature. 

Most of Dr. Ackerman’s productions 
are now being worn by cancer and acci- 
dent victims all over the nation. But on 
his laboratory shelf reposes a weird assort- 
ment of experimental samples. Ears and 
noses of different sizes and shapes rest 
next to portions of chins and artificial 
fingers realistic even to their painted red 
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fingernails. An artificial hinge for human 
jaws is another of Dr. Ackerman’s con- 
tributions to prosthesis. But the most 
elaborate of his samples are glass eyes set 
in tinted rubber eyelids from which sprout 
prosthetic eyelashes. 

The replacements use comparatively lit- 
tle now-scarce rubber, and Dr. Ackerman 
expects the 5 gallons of latex he now has 
to last for some time. After that he, and 
other doctors who want rubber for similar 
purposes, must apply for priorities by ex- 
plaining their needs to the rubber and 
rubber products branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board, which will then make in- 
dividual decisions. 





Injections for Asthma 


To the 72 per cent successful X-ray 
treatment for asthma (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
5), Dr. Norman M. Smith of Minneapolis 
last week added an even more hopeful 
treatment—by injection. At the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Medical 
Society, in Quincy, IIl., he told of eighteen 
years of experiments, first on guinea pigs, 
then on human beings. 

By injecting the patients with ethylene 
disulphonate, which apparently remedies 
the abnormal chemical activity causing the 
allergies that in turn produce bronchial 
asthma, he completely relieved 75 per cent 
of them. Only 4.2 per cent were unim- 
proved. So Dr. Smith is convinced his 
method can relieve most of America’s 
5,000,000 asthma sufferers. 

One of his patients, a 23-year-old man, 
had had such severe asthma all his life that 
he couldn’t hold a job; ethylene disulpho- 
nate injections relieved him and he was 
accepted by the Army (Dr. Smith esti- 
mates that asthma has cost the nation 
100,000 potential soldiers). A 21-year-old 
girl, asthmatic since 4, and allergic to eggs, 
fish, wheat, and milk, had several times 
nearly died in severe attacks; after injec- 
tions she had no allergies, and her breath- 
ing improved so much that she could sing 
a solo. 





Cancer Blood Test 


An extremely simple and delicate test 
for detecting cancer in its early, usually 
curable stage is described by Dr. H. L. 
Bolen, Fall River, Mass., in the current 
Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
cine. The patient’s finger is pricked, and 
three drops of blood are allowed to dry on 
a glass slide. If the patient has cancer, the 
blood pattern, seen through a microscope, 
contains many small three-pointed stars. 
With practice, Dr. Bolen found he could 
even identify this pattern without a micro- 
scope. In 140 cases, he says, the test proved 
91.4 per cent correct. He concludes that 
blood patterns may indicate cancer more 
infallibly than symptoms, white blood 
count, temperature, or X-ray findings. 
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moisture laden air bites into 
hard steel causing ruinous rust! 


Warm days and cool nights result in 
“dog days” for bearings. Corrosion 


starts immediately when moisture con- 
denses on finished metal surfaces. 


Many bearing manufacturers guard 
against rust rejects due to atmospheric 
corrosion by dipping unit parts in 
NO-OX-ID... finally coating the assem- 
bled bearings in a NO-OX-ID consist- 
ency oaitebe far shipment and storage. 
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Kansas in the War 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wicurra—The midland city of 
Wichita had already made its place in 
the history of aviation in America long 
before the fall of France awakened us 
from a tragic indifference to air power. 
And in the story of how we recovered 
from that indifference, Wichita’s place 
will be just as sure. For here on the 
great, flat plains of Kansas, pioneers in 
aircraft-flying and manufacturing have 
been at work for more than thirty 
years. 

This vital city is almost too busy to 
look back at that history. When a 
moment offers itself, it chooses to look 
ahead. In the reconstruction of the 
aviation industry after the war, Wichita 
manufacturers are going to have some 
compelling claims for survival. Way 
back when people were buying private 
planes, Wichita was selling good ones. 
And it’s a good guess that it will be 
selling them again before the ink is 
dry on the peace treaty. 

Wichita is no mushroom town, but 
its present rate of growth is notable 
even in these days. Forty-five years 
ago, when Bill White wrote “What’s 
the Matter With Kansas?” he com- 
plained that his state was not getting 
its share of the nation’s population 
growth. But the airplane industry is 
bringing in people faster than the 
Populists chased them out. Wichita has 
grown from 111,000 three years ago to 
180,000 now. The housing situation, of 
course, is serious. Service trades are 
undermanned and, with great distances 
between home and work, everyone is 
dreading the onset of gas rationing. 

When people here tell you how 
Wichita got into the aircraft business, 
they all mention Jake Moellendick, in 
whose early companies Walter Beech, 
Clyde Cessna and Lloyd Stearman all 
worked for a while. All three of these 
men went on and founded companies 
bearing their names. These companies 
are the basis of Wichita’s aviation in- 
dustry now. 

Walter Beech, now head of the Beech 
Aircraft Corp., was a World War flier 
and, following that, a test pilot for a 
Moellendick company in Wichita. He 
founded the present company ten years 
ago. Up to 1939 it made aircraft for 
private owner use. The war has boosted 
its production fortyfold. Its chief prod- 
ucts are trainers and transports of 


various kinds. An important distinction 
of the plant is its second-in-command— 
Olive Ann Beech, youthful wife of the 
president, who is not a nominal but a 
genuine topflight executive. The country 
is going to hear a lot about this extraor- 
dinary woman before many years. 

The story of Clyde Cessna is already 
legendary in Wichita. A farm boy with 
a mechanical turn, but not a school- 
trained engineer, he saw a group of 
primitive bird-men perform in Okla- 
homa City one day in 1911. Apparently 
from that moment Cessna lived, worked 
and dreamed of airplanes. Thirty years 
ago he came to New York, worked a 
while for the Queens Airplane Co., and 
then toted back to Wichita a motorless 
Bleriot monoplane. The first plane ever 
built in Wichita was Cessna’s. Then 
followed years of building, flying and 
barnstorming in and around Wichita. 
In 1927 a piane made by him took the 
edge off the Dole flight by flying to 
Hawaii. It was the first commercial 
plane to make that hop. (Art Goebel, 
who won the Dole flight, was in a 
Wichita-made plane.) 

Clyde Cessna has retired to the old 
farm, but the Cessna Aircraft Co. he 
founded in 1928 is still booming. It is 
making several types of planes, but it 
is most proud of its twin-engined train- 
er, used both here and in Canada. 


The Boeing Aircraft Co. has suc- 

ceeded the Stearman Aircraft Co. and, 
like Beech and Cessna, is headed in 
Wichita by an experienced Wichita air- 
plane manufacturer, J. Earl Schaefer. 
The new Boeing plant is an immense 
achievement. At this time a part of its 
capacity is devoted to making parts 
for the famous Flying Fortress. The size 
and future plans of this Boeing plant 
are not matters for comment now. But 
it will give a tremendous account of 
itself. 
“A lot of the zing and energy of 
pioneer days is here, turned now to the 
job of winning the war. Pessimism is all 
that is blacked out. They have met 
obstacles there from the beginning— 
droughts, grasshoppers, Indians and 
vast marketing problems. The war be- 
tween the states began there before Fort 
Sumter fell. They have no doubts about 
the outcome of this present trial of 
strength and endurance. 
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The proudest assignment in 
our 90-year history 
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At flying fields throughout the world, air- 
men speak with unqualified admiration of 
the Flying Fortress, designed by Boeing 
and powered with mighty Cyclone engines. 
Studebaker, America’s oldest manufacturer 
of highway transportation, welcomes the 
opportunity to work for victory with Wright, 
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Lying Fortress 


America’s oldest builder of airplane en- 
gines. The same skill, the same Studebaker 
plus, that have gone into every Studebaker 
passenger car and truck, are today going 
into every implement of war being produced 
by Studebaker. We’re proud of our assign- 
ments in the arming of our United States. 
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“Remember Pearl Harbor.’’ Long after it bas been remembered 


























with crushing vengeance on the Japanazis, that battle cry still 
will have glorious meaning to our warriors of medicine—great- 
est médical victory in.the history of warfare. 


One thing made it so...sulfanilamide and the allied group of 
sulfa drugs. The dispassionate report of an official medical mis- 
sion to Army Surgeon General James C. Magee tells the story. 


Before the echoes of the first Jap bombs had stilled, the Army 
Medical Corps was in action. Sulfanilamide was applied locally 
to wounds and sulfathiazole was administered by mouth. 


As a result, wounds healed swiftly, cleanly. Infection, killer of 
80% who suffered abdominal wounds in World War I, was 
notably absent. Not a'single arm or leg was lost because of infection. 


That single day at Pearl Harbor repaid Monsanto a million-fold 
for the painstaking research that went into its development of 
successful large-scale production of sulfanilamide. It helped make 
a tragic day less tragic than it might have been; 
proved that even a sneak attack could not catch 
American medical science asleep . . . but instead, 
found it ready with not too little, not too late. 
Monsanto CHEMICAL Company, St. Louts. 


“BE FOR EXCELLENCE. The Navy “E”. .. denoting 
the highest service accomplishments of the United 
States Navy ...awatded to Monsanto December 31, 
1941 “in recognition of production of ordnance 
materiel vital to our national defense.” 
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